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ABSTRACT 


In this period of readjustment after the Great War the German masses have gone 
through untold privations and deprivations. It is a grim battle that the laborer 
fights, and daily does the number increase of those who lose their grip upon the pin- 
nacle of wealth and fall back. It is the large middle class that feels most the clutching 
hand of poverty. The sources of the higher life are drying up. 

In a country struggling for bare survival, the luxuries of learning and tradition 
are dispensed with, and the services of intellectual workers are not in demand. The 
emphasis is upon production. Science and invention are moribund, and under the 
terrific pressure the intellectuals are scattering into better paid but less cultural pur- 
suits, and this is hastened by the state of mind of the intellectual himself. Bitterness 
fills him, and the suffering of the children breaks his nerve. The body of the middle 
class is honeycombed with disease. Hospitals are always filled. A physically ill 
class is no more productive than a mentally ill one. 

The future will likely know a new dark age in Germany. The applied sciences 
are sinking beneath the ooze, but they will be the first to see the light again. The 
Germany of tomorrow will be an industrial nation and cannot endure without its 
engineers and chemists. Music lies upon the hearts of the people and so must rise 
again, and yet it will need 2 new Germany trained in music before Germany’s art is 
at its height once more. Literature and the drama have Jost much that can never be 
regained. The fate of the pure sciences, however, will be that of the other cultural 
subjects. The philosophers who work in the mines and the botanists who harvest 
grain take with them treasurers of tradition and learning and with their disappearance 
will go the habit of culture. One great lamp in the cluster which lights mankind will 
have gone dead. 


Among Germany’s 60,000,000 there are not more than 100,000 
wealthy families, and in the teeth of general impoverishment these 
grow wealthier day by day. They have invested capital in foreign 
lands; their income taxes are light; and by means of exports they 
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have had the advantages of doing business on a dollar basis. Their 
future is radiant, but the laboring classes face an arctic night. 
Wages follow prices but only as a stumbling, spent runner, and the 
gap is ever wider. Still, though the greater part of wages go for 
food, the laborer can subsist. It is Germany’s large middle class 
“aat is under the flails of Fate. In the music of Beethoven and 
Wagner, the plays of Schiller and Goethe, Hauptmann and Suder- 
man, the writings of her great philosophers, Germany reaches a 
peak of world-achievement. But now national poverty is drawing 
in its wake cultural decadence. The sources of the higher life 
are drying up. Her vast accumulations of scientific learning are 
threatened with destruction, and her posterity may never know 
what they have lost. Her middle class is being money-famished, 
but, distracted by a thousand cares, Germany does not realize her 
danger. Unaware, she is entering the penumbra of an eclipse; 
the gardens of her culture are invaded by the chill of an approaching 
glacial age. 

I know a former high government official. One day I noticed 
the leather covering on his big easy chair had been removed and 
cheap cloth substituted. I spoke about it. He smiled apolo- 
getically. ‘The children needed shoes.”’ In October of 1922 the 
mark salaries of lower government officials were sixty-nine times 
as high as in 1914; of middle officials, sixty-two times as high; 
and of higher officials, only fifty-seven times as high. Meanwhile, 
a bricklayer made one hundred and forty-seven times as many 
marks as in 1914. A skilled workman was paid more than three- 
quarters of the income of a principal of an elementary school or 
a medical officer. For a two-hour university extension lecture, 
the lecturer is paid the equivalent of ten cents, enough for a meal 
for himself and his family. One of the foremost economists in 
Germany writes newspaper editorials which bring in from a half- 
dollar to a dollar each. In November of 1922 the monthly stipend 
of a lower official would barely buy the coat and vest of a suit of 
clothes; trousers had to await the next pay check. A higher 
official was fortunate; Ae could buy the whole suit and a pair of 
paper shoes. Before the war one mark was about one-sixth the 
day’s earnings of an elementary teacher; in November, about 
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one six-hundredth. In 1914 the teacher could buy with his six 
marks one large loaf of bread, twenty eggs, and four hundred and 
fifty pounds of coal. In 1922 the same six marks would buy two 
paper napkins and a pen nib; while the teacher’s six hundred marks 
would buy one loaf of black bread, one pound of sugar, and a cake 
of soap. To acquire a textbook, the teacher had to pay out four 
days’ earnings. A notebook took three hours of work. If the 
lower official’s income all went for butter, he could buy two pounds 
every three days. 

A middle-class widow in Berlin is writing of the hardships 
she had to undergo. In January of last year her monthly pension 
of 6,000 marks just sufficed to supply her with milk and two pounds 
of fat. Her other expenses for herself and her daughter, who is 
ailing from a disease caused by undernourishment, amounted to 
80,000 marks—obtained by letting rooms, sewing, and teaching. 
No meat was included in the diet. She says: ‘I am still forced to 
work hard from six o’clock in the morning until ten o’clock at night. 
.... We live entirely upon potatoes, bread and margarine, and 
a little soup.”’ 

The small investors are no better off than the professional men. 
The belief that the ordinary German manufacturing concerns 
have been making large profits is an illusion. On the contrary, 
the small investor and the owner of the petty enterprise have been 
going under. It is the Stinnes, the Krupps, the Thyssens, and 
their ilk, who have been amassing fortunes. I knew a wealthy 
family in Berlin, owners of a furniture factory that had been owned 
by their ancestors for generations. They are selling their posses- 
sions one by one to keep the business off the rocks. In January 
the mother mislaid a 10,000 mark note, at the time worth thirty 
cents. I saw her the following day with red and swollen eyes— 
she had spent the night crying over the loss! 

Germany’s intellectuals are casting about in desperation for 
supplementary income. A number of students were tided over 
several weeks by taking the parts of soldiers in a film production, 
“Frederick the Great.” A professor of literature, who had been 
an exchange professor in this country at one time, asked me with 
tears in his eyes: “Can you not get me some work, typewriting, 
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translating, absolutely anything ?”’ The principals of the two higher 
schools in a small town in Northern Bavaria could not afford to 
buy wood for the winter, so they went into the forest with their 
wives, cut and hauled it themselves. One day I returned to my 
pension to find the lobby thronged. I asked the portier if it were 
a delegation of foreign visitors, for they all wore frock coats, 
though shabby ones. No. Two Japanese had put a want ad in 
the paper the night before for a German instructor who could speak 
English. 

The hard-pressed government has closed down many statistical 
bureaus. A friend of mine is now making less than half of what he 
did when he started twenty years ago just out of the university; yet 
he is head of a department in a large business firm. An acquaint- 
ance, the widow of a professor, and herself a singer, was forced to 
become a clerk in the office of a concert bureau. Her salary was 
so meager that she could buy no coal, and I offered her a spare 
electric heater. She thanked me but she could not pay for the 
necessary current. 

Art and music are among the professions hardest hit. Few 
people can longer afford concerts, plays, and operas. The cheaper 
seats are generally taken, but the orchestra is beyond the financial 
reach of most. The standing room at the opera in Berlin is always 
packed by gray-faced students who munch their sandwich-¢inners 
during the performance; but the orchestras, boxes, and first three 
balconies are generally occupied by foreigners. Since the cheapest 
seats generally cost no more than the cloakroom service, imagine 
how little the artists make! A sold-out house will little more than 
suffice to pay hall rental and the expenses of management. Nearly 
all actors supplement their income by playing before the film camera. 
Most of them admit they play in the movies to earn money, and 
devote the rest of their time to keeping their art alive. It is signifi- 
cant that a film show costs as much as a first-class concert. One 
by one the actors are becoming discouraged and dropping out. The 
drama is perishing from money starvation, and so it is with music. 
I knew a former conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
who is earning a dollar a week conducting an orchestra in Northern 


Germany. 


Il 


The services of intellectual workers are not in demand; the 
emphasis is upon production. The nation feels that literature, 
art, and philosophy can wait. Science and invention are moribund. 
Engineers are dispensed with. Lawyers are briefless, for people 
have neither the time nor the money to carry on legal disputes. 
Today people cannot take music lessons or drawing lessons. Pic- 
tures are undreamed-of luxuries, so artists suffer terribly. Few 
people buy books, and, though books are expensive, there is little 
profit for the writer in a domestic sale. Even the newspaper is 
shared with the neighbors. The labor exchanges note a great 
afflux of women seeking work. On the other hand, there is a rapid 
decrease in the number of women entering the universities, for if 
a family has a son and a daughter, it is the son who is sent. Within 
the universities there is a steady drift toward the engineering and 
technical faculties. ‘The future of the youth of the nation is over- 
cast. Of what value is a university education? What is the pros- 
pect even in business ? 

Why this growing disregard for culture and refinement? Why 
this growing body of people who ignore learning and scorn tra- 
dition? In a country under terrific economic strain, only just 
out of the throes of a revolution, rent by incessant warfare between 
capital and labor, the place of learning and culture cannot be large. 
Partly, it is that the people are stripped to the bare necessities— 
food, clothing, and shelter. Nor is that all. Preoccupation with 
the needs of the body coarsens the mind, and renders it insensitive 
to finer things. The body’s needs are insistent, but the minds 
may starve without the possessor’s knowing it. Moreover, the 
experience of hunger leaves a horror of starvation in the minds of 
the people, and, thenceforth, their chief care is to keep far from the 
brink of that precipice. In the face of these tendencies, it is a 
marvel that so many students still trim the lamp of learning. 


Ill 


Under the growing poverty there is progressive decay. The 
intellectuals are scattering into better-paid but less cultural subjects. 
Scientists are wrenching away from the white-collar brigade to 
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join the blue. Rapidly the edges of the middle class are crumbling 
ofi—impoverishment is eating at culture like a cancer. I knew a 
minister in Diisseldorf who joined the ranks of labor. His 
income amounted to little more, but he had no white shirts to 
launder, no books to buy, no prestige to maintain. Everywhere 
in Germany the shift is going on—-from the professional classes, 
the artists, lawyers, and scientists, to the working classes, to the 
farms. Sometimes the shift | by stages. The philologist does 
translating in his spare time, and finally is employed as a translator 
by a business firm with foreign customers. Sometimes it is a clear 
break. One day the scientist is working in a laboratory, the next 
day is at the factory bench in overalls. But culturally the shift 
is ever downward. The increase in salary is sometimes little. 
There may even be a slight decrease; but there is no social standing 
to maintain, no books or instruments to buy, no irregularity in the 
income flow, and wages are more buoyant than salaries. I often 
spoke with the doorman at a large hotel in Berlin. He was a 
university graduate and knew four languages! A lawyer in Munich 
told me that within a week he intended to give up his “prac- 
tice’’-—with what bitter irony he said it!—to become a waiter. 
Doctors are turning to the plow, for as doctors they make next to 
nothing. People cannot afford to get sick—the doctor’s bills are 
too high. If they do fall ill, they must die without a doctor's 
assistance. Contrast the peasants. I rode from Munich to Berlin, 
second class, as only the very wealthy can travel in Germany 
today. Three peasants boarded the train at a small village just out 
of Munich, and, with their green, second-class tickets in their hands, 
entered my compartment. At noon they ate their lunch—large 
hunks of bread, a whole ham, a long liver sausage, a dozen hard- 
boiled eggs, and two apples apiece. Can you blame the doctors? 

In spite of the fact that pawnbrokers in Berlin went on a strike, 
pawnshops are thriving. Jewels and finery are always the first to 
go, essentials follow later. I met a professor I knew at the door 
of one of these establishments; he had just left a case of drawing 
instruments—‘ My wife was ill and I had to have a doctor.” And 
the scholar who has left his books with a second-hand dealer often 
spends his money with one of the numerous lotteries in a wild effort 
to recoup. One by one the scientists, the doctors, and the profes- 
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sional men are losing their instruments. The inevitable result will 
be a cessation of discovery and invention. Moreover, conditions 
are steadily growing worse. Concert bureaus undertake the 
management of a constantly decreasing number of German artists; 
the drift of actors to the movies is growing; the rapid rise in prices 
has discouraged saving, and the disparity between the middle- 
class income and the middle-class expenditure is on the increase. 
The retreat to the pawnshop by the scientists and teachers with 
instruments to sell has only just started, but one can predict it 
will rapidly become a rout. 

And now has come the Ruhr occupation. Thousands of officials, 
teachers, and municipal employees have been sent back into Ger- 
many. Nearly all the intellectuals have been deported. Taken 
on the way to their offices and whisked away in motor cars, set down 
over the customs line, their families left to follow as best they may, 
what will become of these men? They are totally unprepared 
for the change; they have no connections in the new locality. It is 
inevitable that they will drift into industry or go into the fields. 


IV 


The submergence of the middle class into the masses is being 
hastened by the mental state of the professional men. I met a 
teacher in a little “Weinstube.” He was quite hopeless. ‘TI don’t 
care any more. As long as I can get my glass of beer occasionally 
that is all I want.” Like a toxin, the paralyzing philosophy of 
despair is spreading insidiously to all parts of the social body, but 
it has been especially malignant among the middle classes. True, 
suicides and crimes are not as common as among the laboring classes: 
the resort to violence is not so ready. But the hopeless and bitter 
attitude is widespread. The professional man no longer sees his 
profession as a great and glorious thing. He is conscious of skating 
on ice getting thinner and thinner. The perpetual uncertainty of 
his material existence inevitably lowers the estimation in which 
the public holds his professional work and intellectual achievement. 
His lack of confidence, his loss of pride, begets lack of confidence 
and lack of appreciation on the part of others. Today the scientist 
thinks not of the value of his contribution to learning, but of what 
it will bring him. And he has not much faith it will bring him 
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anything. He reflects: ‘‘What’s the use?” and his despair drives 
him to the factory or the farm. 

It is chiefly the children who break his nerve. Time and again 
he sees them stare with solemn eyes at displays of candy in the 
store windows. He watches them day by day grow quiet, apathetic, 
and old in adversity. He sees their little legs grow thinner; he 
watches the look of going-without stamp their faces. He sees tiem 
weep and weep at a tear in their clothes; they know what it means. 
He notices they no longer play games. No wonder he grows 
bitter and despairing when his every effort fails to give his children 
the things they need. 

Among the middle class the baby is unwelcome. Abortion 
has become more frequent than ever before. The intellectuals 
are not reproducing. Because of the dark economic horizon, 
young people are not marrying, and those who do marry cannot 
afford to have children. In addition, the iron has entered so deep 
into their souls that many feel it is not fair to the child to bring him 
into a world so full of suffering and misery. 

On top of this, the members of the middle class are perishing as 
never before. Their physical condition is much below par. Hospi- 
tals are always filled, and especially children’s hospitals. Diseases 
of undernourishment, pneumonia, and tuberculosis are most pre- 
valent. Many are actually starving to death. The ill health of 
those who do not die undermines their courage and resource, 
impairs their effectiveness, and makes them passive victims of 
despair. A physically ill middle class is no more productive than 
a mentally ill one. Great inventions are not made by sick men 
who eat once in twenty-four hours and have tubercular wives to 
WOITy Over. 

V 

It is clear then that the middle class of today is dispersing into 
lower but more remunerative pursuits. But what of the future? 
When conditions have become normal again, will this great body 
of the educated and trained emerge from the depths, take up the 
old tasks again, and, after, the rust has worn off, function as smoothly 
as before? Or if the present middle class finds the millstone of 
acquired habit too heavy around its neck to allow it to rise to its 
old pursuits, will a new middle class come promptly into being? 


we 
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Musicians are disappearing, and the musical profession will 
likely know a new Dark Age in Germany. Musicians are not in 
demand today; they are luxuries which the people can ill afford. 
And yet the Germans are a music-loving people; through centuries 
on centuries of cultivation, music is ingrained in their character. 
From the grim days of Theodoric they have felt their souls thrill 
to music. The ancient sagas of the Norsemen, the lays that were 
born in the Niebelungenlied, have molded and become a part of 
German character. It is unbelievable that music shall never rise 
again. Surely it will be one of the first of these submerged arts 
to show its head. Yet much will have been lost. Idle fingers 
grow inept; disused voices rust. The Dark Age will see a period 
during which Germany’s contributions to the world of music will 
be slight indeed. There will be no new symphonies—no great 
masters. It will need a new generation trained in music before 
Germany’s great art is at its height once more. Meanwhile, dreary 
decades may pass. 

The drama? Here again there will be a revival. Dramatic 
art will reappear like the sun after an eclipse. But not in our 
time will the drama recover its erstwhile brilliancy. It does not 
lie upon the hearts of the people as does the music of Beethoven. 
It does not slake a thirst like that for music, and, with the cultivation 
of new interests, the loss of the great traditions of the stage, when 
will it ever play again the réle of yesterday? Furthermore, 
dramatic art may take a new slant. The shift to the moving picture 
may become permanent. Musical comedies and revues will remain; 
but the German stage of the future may be the drop curtain of the 
film theater. 

Literature has not suffered as have the other arts, because it 
is to most only an auxiliary occupation. Great quantities of 
valuable material still flow from the pens of German authors. And 
yet in the end writing cannot but suffer too. Books are almost 
prohibitive in price. Unless there is a large foreign demand, 
writers will be starved out; and the famishing of the other arts, the 
slowing down of scientific and educational progress, are cutting away 
the substance of a literature that cannot endure long on form alone. 

The applied sciences are sinking beneath the ooze, but they will 
be the first to see the light again. The new Germany will find it 
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cannot long endure without its engineers and chemists, for these 
are ministers to modern industry. As the professions are emptied, 
salaries will rise, so that inevitably the law of supply and demand 
will again recruit the professions. The Germany of tomorrow will 
be an industrial society; its people will be engaged in the pursuit 
of the Almighty Mark. Greater than ever will be the stress 
laid upon the sciences that are used in industry—upon all knowledge 
that is “‘useful.” The terrible suffering, the awful poverty, cannot 
but leave these people with a deflected purpose in life. The old 
concern for education and culture will be lacking. Germany, 
having become an industrial and business nation, will go through 
a period of materialism like that of our own West, when the pace- 
setters of the nation will be spiritual kinsmen of the “bonanza 
kings” whose palaces crown Nob Hill in San Francisco. 

The fate of the pure sciences will be that of the other cultural 
subjects. The black experiences of today, the misery and the 
sordidness, the driving home of the idea that only food and shelter 
count, the emphasis upon things of the body—all these will tend 
to materialize the people. The philosophers who work in the mines, 
the mathematicians who harvest grain and cut the wood in the 
winter, and the botanists who devote their lives to feeding machines 
in factories take with them treasures of tradition and learning. 
With their disappearance will go the habit of culture; the love of 
things of the mind will cool. These men and the artists and literary 
folk are the transmitters of Germany’s great heritage of culture. To 
them has been intrusted the keeping of the heaped-up stores of 
tradition and history, and when they drop out of sight, much cher- 
ished from the past will be lost beyond recovery. The disappear- 
ance of the middle class will be a mortal blow to German culture and 
German refinement. The new German people will be a busy people, 
probably an efficient and prosperous people, yet they will lack 
that passion for the things of the mind which has made all the world 
their debtors. The stream of Germany’s contributions to learning 
and the fine arts will sink to a mere trickle. One great lamp in the 
cluster which lights mankind will have gone dead, and the future 
of humanity will be more somber than it would have been but for 
the madmen who brought on the Great War. 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF PRODUCTIVE 
INDUSTRY 


I. W. HOWERTH 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado 


ABSTRACT 


The theory advanced by Ward, Sumner, and others that productive industry 
owes its origin to war and slavery—that without conquest, enslavement, and the 
compulsion exercised by a dominant class men would never have learned to work—is 
of doubtful validity, since slavery is a relatively late institution, and early wars, 
followed by slavery, are not likely to have been undertaken without the motive of 
securing booty or spoils, that is, the products of preceding industry. It is more m | 
probable that early man was stimulated to labor by the pressure of necessity and an 
inborn disposition to creative effort, slavery being merely the brutal means of breaking 
up the system of industry thus spontaneousl originated, and of compelling the 
enslaved, who had already begin to work for themselves, to work for their masters. 

It is also equally objectionable to claim that slavery was essential to the development 
of system of industry, whatever its relation to ours, and that the expropriation of labor 
was in early times necessary, desirable, just, and right. Slavery was never right. 
Its effects were always predominantly evil. The same may be said of all vestiges of 
industrial slavery now remaining. Hence our present industrial system, in so far as 
it involves forced labor for another’s profit, is imperfect and unjust, and needs to be 
improved by an increasing measure of industrial freedom. 


The sociological theory now in vogue with respect to productive 
industry attributes its origin to war and slavery. Ward says: 


The encroachment of primitive groups leads to war. One group proves ; 
superior to the other. The first step in the whole social process is the conquest A 
of one group by another. The greater part of the conquered are enslaved, y 
and the institution of slavery begins here. The slaves are compelled to work, 
and labor in the economic sense begins here. The enslavement of the producers 
and the compelling of them to work was the only way in which mankind could | 
have been taught to labor, and therefore the whole system of industrial society 
begins here." 


Productive industry, then, according to Ward, not only origi- 
nates in slavery, but to the long continuance of slavery it owes its 
present development. He says: 


It may sound paradoxical to call slavery a civilizing agency, but if industry 
is civilizing there is no escape from this conclusion, for it is probably no exagger- 


* American Journal of Sociology (March, 1905), pp. 593; 594- 
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ation to say that but for this severe school of experience, continued through 
thousands of generations, there could have been nothing corresponding to 
modern industry.' 


Sumner also says that slavery is a part of the discipline in which 
the human race has learned how to carry on the industrial organi- 
zation,? and in the recent remarkable book on The Biology of War, 
by G. F. Nicolai, we find the statement that “there can be no 
possible doubt that at a certain phase of civilization it was not 
only a benefit but probably also a dire necessity for the majority 
of mankind to be forced to work for others.’’’ Continuing, this 
author says: 


Men in contradistinction to animals have needs of a higher kind. When 
these needs began to assert themselves, while mankind was still obliged to work 
virtually all day long in order to keep alive, it was right and necessary that 
the great mass of men should work rather more than was absolutely needful 
for themselves, in order that a select few, without themselves working, might 
be enabled to live at leisure on the superfluity acquired by the labor of others, 
and devote themselves to the promotion of civilization. Similarly it was 
equally necessary and desirable that a few people should be able to live on the 
product of the labor of other people, in order likewise to have leisure to promote 
civilization. It is absolutely impossible that the marvelous civilization of 
the Ancients, could have existed without there having been slaves.‘ 


This, then, is the theory: Our industrial order is a sequence 
of slavery and war; without the external compulsion of a dominant 
class, men would never have learned to work; slavery and expro- 
priation were necessary, desirable, and right in earlier times; from 
which it is an easy inference that at least a little of the same thing 
is not bad today. We are now to inquire whether this theory 
accords with the facts. 

Suppose the theory to be correct, that productive industry 
is in fact due to the early exploitation of the laboring class, 
and the discipline of long-continued slavery. It does not follow 
that exploitation and slavery are or ever have been right. For the 
moral quality of an action depends upon intent, and it will hardly 
be asserted that the early dominant class intended slavery as a 

*L. F. Ward, Pure Sociology, p. 272. New York, 1903. 

2W. G. Sumner, Folkways, p. 263. Boston, 1907. 

3G. F. Nicolai, The Biology of War, p. 30. London, 1919. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 30-31. 
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means of securing leisure to be employed in promoting civilization. 
Their object was merely to relieve themselves of the trouble of 
providing for their own sustenance, to live in idleness and in luxury, 
and to gain the satisfaction that comes from the arbitrary exercise 


of power. 


The reasoning of Nicolai would make right every wrong of 
history. For wrongs are invariably attended by beneficial results 
that are wholly unintentional. By confining attention to such 
results, or by unduly emphasizing them, and by disregarding 
motives, society may, and often does, wrongly evaluate the lives 
and the conduct of men. Thus many a monument has been built 
to an enemy of the people, because society is prone to forget the 
guiding principles of a man’s life if the incidental effects of his 
actions are good, particularly if they are spectacularly so. Shake- 
speare’s lines: 

The evil that men do lives after them, 
The good is oft interred with their bones, 


would be quite as true if the ideas were reversed. It is the good 
that men do incidentally, and in spite of their main purpose in 
life, that often survives them in the public mind, and secures for 
them undeserved commendation, sometimes even a niche in the 
hall of fame. And what is true of men is true of groups of men. 
We should be careful about giving moral approval to the selfish 
actions of a dominant class merely because they happen to produce 
beneficent effects. 

The most, then, that can be said, granting that the theory under 
consideration is correct, is that productive labor developed as a 
by-product of slavery and exploitation. It cannot rightly be said 
that they were ever right. 

But now let us inquire whether it is really true that without 
slavery there never could have been ‘‘labor in the economic sense.” 

Labor in the economic sense is merely effort put forth in the 
production of economic goods. It is useless to try to confine the 
term, as Ward does, to such effort as is long sustained, or that looks 
to a remote reward. Labor is labor, and one kind grades into 
another insensibly. Productive industry must be regarded as the 
product of a gradual development. It is hardly safe theoretically 
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to talk about “the first step” in such a process. But is it probable 
that when this so-called “first step in the whole social process” 
was taken, that is, when one race conquered another, that the 
conquered race had accumulated no economic goods whatever? 
If so, what was the motive of conquest? Nicolai himself declares 
that it was the appropriation of the property of the defeated race. 
“Eagerness to acquire property,” he says, “was originally the 
cause and object of war.”* But the property of the defeated race 
must have been produced by labor. Hence productive labor ante- 
dates conquest and slavery, and must be assigned another origin. 
It cannot be true that the enslavement of the producers and the 
compelling them to work was the only way in which mankind could 
have been taught to labor. 

Novicow argues, and he is doubtless correct, that slavery was 
not a primitive institution and that it appeared much later than 
the establishment of industrial labor. Humanity probably lived 
without slavery, he says, for forty-nine fiftieths of its existence. 
It presupposes a relatively advanced social state, a more or less 
settled social and industrial order, and a considerable division of 
labor, in regularly established industries. This argument, I think, 
is sound. For slavery could not have come into existence until 
its benefits were seen, and in some degree appreciated. And 
this could not have been the case until those introducing it had 
experienced the irksomeness of productive labor and had developed 
and organized it to some extent, otherwise they could not have 
utilized slaves to any advantage; they could not have made slavery 
a profitable institution. It is also true that those who were first 
enslaved had of themselves developed a considerable industrial 
order, and had created considerable wealth, thus giving a motive 
to conquest and making themselves obviously valuable as slaves. 
Slavery, then, is not the only or the original mode of teaching men 
to work. 

The original motive to labor must have been what it usually 
is today, namely, the desire to satisfy wants. Primitive men 
living in a luxurious climate, and having few and simple wants, 
were able to gratify those wants merely by the appropriation of 
what nature freely provided. They would perform no labor in 


t Op. cit., P. 34. 
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the economic sense. It would not be necessary for them to do 
so. There would be no object in it. They lived merely like the 
beasts of the field. But suppose them existing under less generous 
conditions. Food is scarce and seasonal. There would then be 
some difficulty in satisfying their wants, and this difficulty would 
prompt more continuous activity. Men would begin to work. 
Or suppose that in some manner the desires of primitive men multi- 
ply or become more pronounced. That would produce the same 
effect. Rowney remarks that among the Gonds traders have 
succeeded in creating new wants and tastes, and that payment 
for the satisfaction of these “‘have forced them to be more indus- 
trious in utilizing the produce of their forests.” “So that growth 
of their desires, prompting surplus production, has at the same 
time initiated exchange.’ 

Is not the same thing observable in modern society. Multiplied 
or intensified desires stimulate effort to satisfy them. The stimu- 
lation of economic desires, then, and the increase of mental wants, 
occasioned, say, by pressure of population or by the imitative 
instinct, are sufficient of themselves to account for the beginning 
of productive labor, or at all events they suggest another way by 
which men may have learned to work. 

The theory under discussion, the slave theory of labor, assumes 
that “man is naturally inclined to idleness,” that he works only 
under compulsion. This is a convenient doctrine for the exploiters 
of labor, whether under slavery or under conditions sometimes 
found in the modern industrial order. But if man is naturally 
indolent, what becomes of “the instinct of workmanship” ? 

It is doubtless correct that in luxurious climates in which nature 
supplies without much effort on his part the simple wants of primi- 
tive man, he does not exert himself to produce. With his limited 
range of wants there is no object in doing so. Why produce what 
he does not need? Or more of anything than is sufficient to supply 
his wants? That primitive man, in luxurious natural conditions, 
does not devote himself to monotonous tasks, does not prove 
that all men are naturally inclined to idleness. It only proves that 
primitive man was not altogether a fool. For it would be foolishness 
to labor without a sufficient object. It is no more true to say that 

*See H. Spencer, Principles of Sociology, III, 364. London, 1897. 
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man, as a member of the animal species, is naturally inclined to 
idleness, than it would be to say the same thing of the horse or the 
dog. He is naturally inclined to work for himself, but not for 
others. When slavery was introduced the labor problem became 
at once not how to get men to work, but how to get them to work 
for their masters. Force was the easiest and least intelligent 
method, and force was used. 

But if slavery was not necessary to produce a beginning of 
labor in the economic sense, may it not have been necessary to its 
development? We do not believe that even that is true. 

Slavery, it is said, was the school in which habits of industry 
were developed. Now, what kind of a school was slavery? It 
was a school in which fear, brutality, and all kinds of degrading prac- 
tices were the teacher. Although everybody knows in general 
what slavery was, it is worth while quoting Ward’s description of 
it when he is supporting the slave theory of industrial development. 
He says: 

The slave must work or suffer any punishment his savage master pleases 
to inflict. If flogging does not suffice he may be tortured, and if torture fails 
he will be killed. No pen will ever record the brutal history of primitive 
slavery through generations and even centuries of which mankind was taught 
to labor. The bitterest scenes of Uncle Tom’s Cabin would be an agreeable 
relief from the contemplation of the stern realities of this unwritten history. 
It will never be known how many, unable to adapt themselves to such a great 
change from their former free, wild, capricious life, failed, faltered, and fainted 
by the way to have their places taken by stronger, more flexible and more 
adaptive ones, that could bear their burdens and transmit some small increment 
of their new found powers of endurance to their posterity." 


Just so, and when in such a school would men learn to work on 
their own initiative, and to maintain a stable industrial order? 
Ward calls to the assistance of his theory the doctrine of the inheri- 
tance of acquired characteristics. He says: 


The capacity to labor is a typical “acquired character” that has been 
transmitted in minute additions from parent to offspring and from generation 
to generation of slaves, until great numbers of men were at last born with a 
“natural” or conditional power to apply thems-lves to monotonous tasks during 
their whole lives." 


* Op. cit., pp. 271-72. 2 Op. cit., p. 272. 
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But if acquired characters are not inherited, and this is now the 
almost generally accepted doctrine, his theory does not work. We 
must fall back upon another theory, also set forth by Ward, that 
“activity is the natural demand of the healthy constitution, and 
is agreeable. Work is relished as the true food of body and mind 
and is accepted with zeal.’* This was written before he was, as 
we think, unduly impressed by the theories of Gumplowicz and 
Ratzenhofer. 

But why speak of the capacity to labor as an “‘acquired”’ char- 
acter? From Ward’s description of slavery, and what everybody 
knows to be the facts in regard to it, the capacity and inclination 
of the slave to labor for his master are plainly a case of artificial 
selection. 

The doctrine that in slavery men learned to work, and in this 
school of force and brutality steady habits of industry were devel- 
oped, thus making possible the industrial order of today is, to say 
the least, unsound from the pedagogical standpoint. We know 
that with children the poorest possible school is that in which their 
childish interests are disregarded and work is imposed upon them 
which bears no vital relation to these interests. Hateful tasks, 
work that has meaning only to those who impose it, have little 
or nothing to do with the development of an inclination to perform 
monotonous tasks or with the power of application. On the contrary, 
they militate against them. It is so in school; it must be so also 
in society. 

Slavery, then, instead of being the school in which men have 
learned to carry on the industrial order of today, was a sort of 
discipline that generated hatred of work and indolent habits. Now 
and then by chance the slave was fitted to his job, and so in spite 
of the compulsion exercised upon him his work may have been 
truly educative. But in general the effect of slavery was to degrade 
men, slaves and slaveholders alike, and thus to prevent or to delay 
the development of industry. It was quite the opposite of what 
is attributed to it by the theory under discussion. 

If slavery were the indispensable school for the teaching of 
persistent productive effort and the development of an industrial 

* Forum, I1, No. 6 (February, 1887), 549-58. New York. 
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order, why, we may ask, has there been so little industrial develop- 
ment among the savage tribes of Africa, for instance, where slavery 
has so long prevailed? And what were the effects of slavery on 
the industries of the South before the Civil War? A half-century 
of freedom has done more for both races of the South, industrially, 
than all the preceding years of slavery. It is freedom that is the 
school of labor, and the present industrial order has developed as it 
has developed. 

But slave labor, it is said, freed the slaveholding class from toil 
so that they might give their leisure to the promotion of civilization. 
Yes, so that they might! But did they? In some races, like the 
Greeks, they devoted themselves to the liberal arts, but in general 
the leisure derived from slavery has been almost as great a curse 
as the forced labor involved. Spencer never said a truer thing 
than this, that “‘the exercise of mastery inevitably entails on the 
master himself some form of slavery, more or less pronounced.” 
This is illustrated even in the animal world. It is well known that 
a certain species of ant practices slavery. It was introduced, 
no doubt, to give the slaveholding ants, as the ‘‘master class,” 
the leisure and opportunity to promote civilization among the 
ants! But in consequence of the leisure thus obtained, these ants 
have lost the power and inclination to procure their own food. 
They are unable to feed themselves. They have forgotten how to 
build their own nests. They have lost the parental instinct, caring 
nothing for their own young. Deprive them of their slaves, and 
they could no longer exist. Thus slavery and the leisure arising 
from it have proved to be a curse even among the ants. ‘Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, and be wise.”’ 

As there is no evil without compensatory effects, we may admit 
that some good has grown out of slavery. It may be true that 
without slavery the marvelous civilization of the ancients could 
not have existed. It is probably true, also, that without it these 
civilizations would not have disappeared from the earth. They 
arose in spite of slavery, rather than on account of it. Slavery, 
disguised or undisguised, has been always and everywhere essentially 
a regressive, not a progressive, factor in human development. 


* Facts and Comments, p. 158. New York, 1902. 
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To slavery, then, may be rightly attributed neither the origin 
nor the development of productive industry. What, specifically, 
have been its effects upon our industrial life ? 

Well, in the first place we owe to war and slavery the origin 
of social cleavage and the differentiation of industrial classes. 
When one tribe conquered another, the conquerors chose for them- 
selves the more agreeable tasks, and imposed the drudgery upon 
the conquered. The agreeable forms of activity were connected 
with war and hunting. And so in conditions of slavery, particularly 
among primitive men, we find the slaveholder bestowing patience 
and skill upon the making of weapons and other military necessities. 
Hence the occupations of the armorer and the smith were early 
regarded as honorable professions, and these arts were early carried 
to greater perfection than the useful arts. Naturally the domestic 
operations and occupations were left to the women. There devel- 
oped, therefore, not only industrial classes, but also social evalua- 
tions of different occupations, and a social estimate of the different 
kinds of laborers. These evaluations and estimates were incorrect. 

To slavery we owe the ideas that productive laborers, as a class, 
are inferior, and that manual labor is degrading. In Uganda, 
for instance, where slavery has long prevailed, all manual labor 
is looked upon as derogatory to the dignity of a freeman. Among 
the Arabs, labor is regarded as humiliating to anybody but a slave. 
The warlike tribes of America held the same view. In Sparta, 
free men were forbidden to engage in any industrial occupation. 
In Athens, the laborer was despised. Wherever slavery has 
prevailed, this false conception of labor has developed. We could 
have no better illustrations of this fact than in the South before 
the Civil War. The reason is obvious. When labor is performed 
by slaves, it is associated with the idea of weakness and servile 
subjection. It is a badge of subjection, hence of inferiority. 

This idea prevails, of course, to some extent today. The fact 
that some are forced to work to supply the needs of others, forced 
not only to earn their own living in the sweat of their face, but 
also a better living for others, to toil under the most unfavorable 
conditions, naturally suggests the invidious distinction between 
the slave and the free man, and encourages the idea that industrial 
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activity is more or less disreputable and degrading. Hence, produc- 
tive labor is still regarded as in some degree a curse, as it is because 
of the conditions under which it is sometimes performed. 

But labor properly conceived, labor as it ought to be, is not a 
curse but a blessing. No work that is necessary to the well being 
of society is dishonorable, unless the conditions under which it is 
performed are dishonorable. Dishonor lies in the conditions, 
not in the work. 

It is the prevalent idea that labor is essentially irksome, or, as 
has been said, that without compulsion no man would work. 
Sumner says that ‘‘no men would do any hard persistent work if 
they could help it.’* He incidentally denies this when he happens 
to be speaking about men who work with their brains, but that is 
perhaps almost the general impression. But there are many 
men who chiefly from love of work at which they have set them- 
selves, or to which by some happy chance they have been set by 
others, work hard and persistently. Most men would do the same 
if their work were what it might be. But nobody enjoys labor 
under slave conditions, and few willingly perform it. Kropotkin says: 

Overwork is repulsive to human nature—not work. Overwork for supply- 
ing the few with luxury—not work for the well-being of all. Work, labor, is 
a physiological necessity, a necessity of spending accumulated bodily energy, 


a necessity which is health and life itself. If so many branches of work are 
so reluctantly done now, it is merely because they mean overwork, or they 


are improperly organized.? 

And Russell, who quotes this passage, goes on to show that there 

is no good reason why the work of today should remain “the dreary 

drudgery in horrible conditions that most of it is now.” He says: 
Much of the work that needs doing could be rendered agreeable if thought 

and care were given to this object. Even now it is often only long hours that 

make work irksome. If the normal hours of work were reduced to say, four, 


as they could be by better organization and more scientific methods, a very 
great deal of work which is now felt as a burden would quite cease to be so. 


Even the commoner kinds of labor, he thinks, could be made a 
joy instead of a weariness, and a source of health and life, if 


* Op. cit., p. 262. 
2 Quoted by Bertrand Russell in Proposed Roads to Freedom, p. 100, footnote. 
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instead of being conducted by ancient traditional methods, without any possi- 
bility of intelligent participation by the wage earner, it were alive with the 
search for new methods and new inventions, filled with the spirit of freedom, 
and inviting the mental as well as the physical cooperation of those who do 
the work.’ 

What does manual work mean today? asks Kropotkin, and 
he answers: 

It means to shut yourself up for ten or twelve hours a day in an unhealthy 
workshop, and to remain riveted to the same task for twenty or thirty years, 
and maybe for your whole life It means to be doomed to a paltry wage, 
to the uncertainty of the morrow, to want of work, often to destitution, more 
often than not to death in a hospital, after having worked for forty years to 
feed, clothe, amuse and instruct others than yourself and your children 
It means to bear the stamp of inferiority all your life, because, whatever the 
politicians tell us, the manual worker is always considered inferior to the brain 
worker, and the one who has toiled ten hours in a workshop has not the time, 
and still less the means to give himself the high delights of science and art, nor 
even to prepare himself to appreciate them; he must be content with the crumbs 
from the table of privileged persons.? 

Is it any wonder, then, that manual labor is regarded as a curse? 

Work, then, at least the work that is socially necessary, might 
be made a pleasure and a relaxation. To become so its true relation 
to society—social well-being—must be perceived, its condition 
must be made humane, it must be scientifically organized, it must 
not consist in futile effort. It must be performed by machinery 
when machinery will economize energy, and its object must be 
social well-being, not merely the wages of the worker or the profit 
of the employer. This cannot be done in a day, of course. But 
it can be done, and a recognition of this fact points the way to 
future improvement. Shortening the hours of labor, factory sanita- 
tion, the invention and improvement of machinery to take over the 
more disagreeable tasks, these are all steps in the right direction. 

Is it to be supposed, we may ask the theologically inclined, that 
the Author of Life, he who has ordered the existence of man so that 
it is possible only through the things available by labor—bread, 
clothes, houses, machinery, etc.—would pronounce the only means 
by which such things can be obtained a curse? No, it is not God 
who made labor a curse, but man himself; and it is not God 


* Op. cit., p. 102. * Kropotkin, Conquest of Bread, p. 183. New York, 1907. 
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who will lift the curse, but only those by whom it is imposed. Man 
is his own Providence. 

A corollary of the idea that productive labor is degrading is, 
of course, the idea that exploitation is honorable. This concep. 
tion has already been touched upon. It is due also to slavery, 
and its mischief could hardly be overestimated. 

Among the Masai and Matabele it is thought that the only 
occupation which becomes a man is warfare. The Chippewas 
regarded the use of the bow and arrow, the war club, and the spear 
as the noblest employments of man. The Maoris consider it more 
honorable, as well as more desirable, to acquire property by war 
and plunder than by labor. Herodotus pointed out that not only 
among most barbarians but also throughout Greece those who 
devoted themselves to war were honored above all others. Thus 
the predatory life early became the most honorable mode of exist- 
ence. It is so to some extent today. Overalls are not in the 
running with “the uniform.” The extent to which the predatory 
idea prevails is indicated by the extent to which beasts and birds of 
prey are used to symbolize the character of states and nations. 
It is not without significance that the eagle plays such an important 
part in this respect, that in England the lion and in Russia the 
bear are national emblems. In European coats-of-arms lions, 
leopards, eagles, and other fighting animals appear most frequently, 
martial animals about seventy times. How long will it take to 
eliminate this pernicious idea, and make the truth prevail that to 
subject a fellow-creature is ignoble, that it is only noble to respect 
and defend his freedom, and that the only honorable life is a life 
of productive labor, that is, labor necessary to the well-being of 
suciety. 

What, then, have conquest and subjection done for productive 
industry? ‘They did not originate it; they were not necessary 
to its development. They have done this: they have made of 
work—which is a blessing, so long as it is a true expression of the 
worker’s individuality, of his creative spirit, so long as it is the 
source of the gratification that comes from the consciousness and 
exercise of power over nature—a curse by importing into it a human 
relationship which man resents, by disregarding the element of 
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interest without which there can be no joy in labor, by disregarding 
the freedom of choice without which man feels his degradation, 
by the neglect of special aptitudes, by ignoring the conditions by 
which labor should be surrounded, by making it, in short, an instru- 
ment of subjection and oppression, instead of a means of growth 
and life. Itis only by freeing labor from the incubus of exploitation 
that it can be restored to its native value. 

We conclude, then, that the doctrine of the slave origin and 
development of productive industry, particularly the doctrine 
that productive labor could have originated in no other way, is 
unsound; and that “the relative justification of slavery” is a 
misleading expression. So far from having been indispensable to 
the origin and development of productive industry it has been 
the greatest obstacle in the way of it. In a modified form it is 
still a drag upon progress. 

McDougall says: 

We seem to be justified in assuming in man an instinct of construction. The 
playful activities of children seem to be in part determined by its impulse; 
and in most civilized adults it still survives, though but little scope is allowed 
it by the circumstances of the majority." 


Man has “‘a taste for effective work, and a distaste for futile effort” 
(Veblen). ‘‘Constructiveness is a genuine and irresistible instinct 
in man as in the bee or beaver” (James). Carleton Parker, after 
an extended and intimate study of the casual laborer, concludes that 
“Man is not naturally lazy, but innately industrious. Where lazi- 
ness exists it is an artificial habit, inculcated by civilization 
It is the job and the industrial environment that produce the slacker, 
and not the laborer’s willful disposition.’”? This instinct to con- 
struct, that is, to produce, which is a part of the native equipment 
of man, is balked by present industrial conditions. It needs to 
be given free play. The free man, the man freed from economic 
as well as political and religious subjection, is the most effective 
producer. Given a race of free men, and an industrial order will 
be developed in comparison with which the present order will pale 
into insignificance. 

* An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 91. Boston, 1918. 

* The Casual Laborer and Other Essays, p. 145. New York, 1920. 
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It needs hardly to be pointed out that the current doctrine js 
pernicious. It tends to justify all the existing evils arising from 
industrial compulsion. If slavery and compulsion are thought 
to have been a good thing in earlier days because they developed 
habits of productive labor, and contributed to progress by the 
establishment of a leisure class to promote civilization, then condi- 
tions of labor today not much better than slavery will be justified 
on the same grounds. 

Social evils may thus be transformed into virtues. It is the 
habit of man to excuse unjust social conditions and relationships, 
for which he alone is responsible, by assuming certain natural 
necessities, thus shifting the blame to Nature, and by attributing 
to the victims of his injustice a natural inferiority demanding 
compulsion and tutelage. Hence the books written (by white 
men) to prove that black men have no souls. Hence also the oppro- 
brious epithets, ‘‘wops,” “‘hunkies”, etc., applied to some of the 
productive laborers of today, and the appropriation of appellations 
of gentility by the “‘leisure class.”’ 

A true view, then, of industrial evolution reveals the fact that 
slavery has always been and is now an evil, hence every element 
of it must be eliminated. It has always arisen from the desire 
to get something for nothing, from the love of dominion which 
belongs to vanity, and from hatred of labor arising from contempt 
of the laborer. It is founded, as Maine put it, on ‘‘the simple 
wish to use the bodily powers of another person as a means of 
ministering to one’s own ease and pleasure.’* It reveals also the 
fact that Nature, in providing the original instinctive equipment 
of man, did not fail to include the aptitudes of construction and 
acquisition, as well as the spur of necessity, which of themselves are 
sufficient to account for the origin of productive industry, and 
which, in spite of the waste, destruction, and retardation of war, 
slavery, and compulsion, have been the chief factors in bringing 
about its evolution. 


* Ancient Law, p. 164. 
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The necessity of assumed postulates as bases for every conclusion of human 
thought is illustrated by C. S. Peirce’s four methods of fixing belief. By the logic of 
science, basic assumptions are adopted consciously as working postulates; they find 
justification in their workability and not in any fancied universality or necessity. 
Hypothetic inference, the unique tool of scientific logic, is not self-sufficient, but 
relies on both induction and deduction. The deductive phase of scientific procedure 
is often overlooked, which oversight may become a temptation to dogmatism; like- 
wise, induction is frequently relied on to play more than its legitimate réle, that of 
carrying the investigator to the stage of hypothesis. The logic of science pursues a 
method that is little more than an elaboration of the method of common sense. Mr. 
Bryan’s quarrel with science is at heart a conflict between Aristotelian logic and the 
logic of science, a fact which scientists themselves have been slow to grasp. An appeal 
to the logic of science would clarify the issue and put Bryan on the defensive; it 
would win a victory for science and yet leave to Bryan the whole ethical and onto- 


logical content of his faith. 


I 


There are presuppositions in all thinking. Perhaps the most 
fundamental of these is the assumption that it is possible, in some 
sense, for man to think about the world in which he lives, and to get 
somewhere in his thinking. Kant spoke of an “inner unity” 
between man and the world, and based his whole philosophy upon 
it. C.S. Peirce expressed the same idea: ‘‘ Unless man have a natural 
bent in accordance with nature’s, he has no chance of understanding 
nature at all.’ 

Then as soon as we direct our interest into this or that field of 
science or department of practical life, we find it necessary to make 
other and more specific assumptions, each with reference to the 
particular matter to be studied or vocation to be followed. Mathe- 
matics, physics, philosophy, etc., all have their respective postulates 
or fundamental assumptions. So does horseshoeing, preaching, 
and cooking. From the angle of common sense, everyone believes 
the basic principles (postulates) of his chosen trade or profession; 


*“ A Neglected Argument for the Reality of God,” Hibbert Journal, VII, 106. 
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usually, in fact, he believes them so thoroughly as to lose sight of 
the fact that they might be open to question by anyone. If he 
should cease to believe them, he would straightway fail at his work 
and would seek other employment. 

According to C. S. Peirce there are four methods of accepting or 
holding beliefs or creeds (postulates or assumptions), or fixing one’s 
belief in them. He sketches these in an article, ‘The Fixation of 
Belief,’ the first of a series under the general title, ‘‘ Illustrations of 
the Logic of Science,” which appeared in the Popular Science 
Monthly in 1877-78." 

The first of these methods Peirce calls the “‘method of tenacity.” 
It is the method of jumping to whatever conclusion may suit our 
fancy or interest, and by constant reiteration, likewise often by so 
arranging our economic affairs that our pecuniary welfare is depend- 
ent upon our conclusion, bringing ourselves to the point where 
our emotions are rallied to support the conclusion; and at this 
juncture nothing short of a cataclysm would shake the faith which 
we have been pleased to misname ‘‘knowledge.” Peirce says this 
“‘simple and direct method is really pursued by many men.” 

Then he illustrates by referring to a friend who once entreated 
him not to read a certain protectionist newspaper lest he be 
entrapped by its fallacies and misstatements. Said the friend: 
“You are not a special student of political economy. You might, 
therefore, easily be deceived by fallacious arguments . . . . (and) 
be led to believe in protection. But you admit that free trade is the 
true doctrine; and you do not wish to believe what is not true.” 

All we have to do to observe the general prevalence of this 
method is to glance at the world of industrial, political, or, in fact, 
any practical affairs. In daily life, the method of tenacity is apt 
to be utilized unconsciously as a spontaneous means of escape from 
what Peirce calls the “irritation of doubt.” Managers of industry, 
however, and indeed many others, often adopt the system deliber- 
ately. It is their best way to banish hesitancy and to become 
resourceful men of decision. They wager their future on the best 
decision they can make at a given moment of opportunity; then 


* Vols. XII and XIII. The series is now reprinted as Part I of the volume 
Chance, Love, and Logic, edited by Morris R. Cohen (Harcourt, 1923). 
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they press the battle to an issue on that line without any thought of 
retracing their steps. 

The second method of fixing belief is that of ‘‘authority,” by 
which an institution is created powerful enough to compel acquies- 
cence to its tenets, and resourceful enough to inculcate them into 
the minds of all at such an early age that there can be no choice but 
to accept. This is a most common method, which Peirce says will 
always govern the mass of mankind. (I cannot refrain from inter- 
polating here my hope that he is wrong on this point, and my belief 
that in centuries to come all these authorities will break down, even 
in their hold on the man of the street.) 

Perhaps it would be correct to name the state, or whatever form 
of civil authority, as the chief among institutions that have utilized 
this method of authority. Germany, before her recent defeat, is 
our most modern and efficient example. But the church, by relin- 
quishing civil prerogatives and confining itself to spiritual matters, 
has succeeded in perpetuating the method of authority within its 
sphere even better than has the state. The most conspicuous 
example is, of course, the Roman Catholic church; but the same 
has been true of all Protestant bodies until most recent years. I 
do not say the method of authority has broken down in Protestant 
churches, although in many of them it has been converted into the 
method of tenacity; I mean only that here it is being most success- 
fully challenged. Indeed, in our day the method of authority is 
being challenged all along the line. 

The third is what Peirce designates as the “‘a priori” method. 
This is the metaphysical method of which Plato and Kant are out- 
standing examples. Beliefs are fixed by an appeal to pure reason 
or to prototype ideas in some transcendent realm. The a priori 
method is in effect little more than a rationalization of the method 
of authority. That which is “agreeable to reason” is true. In 
practice it tends to convert itself into the method of authority, and 
to control the beliefs of the masses by hovering within the shadow of 
some powerful institution. 

The fourth is the “method of science.”” This method is less pre- 
tentious than any of the other three, but even when Peirce wrote 
these articles forty-five years ago, it promised more; and it has ever 
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since made steady progress toward the fulfilment of that promise, 
We shall now proceed to the elaboration of this method by which 
science attempts to “‘fix” (practically) the beliefs of men. 


II 


The first point to be noted with reference to the logical method 
of science is that its postulates are adopted consciously. That is, 
there is no rule against calling them in question; any of the postu- 
lates of science might be questioned, and then for purposes of inves- 
tigation they would assume the rdéle of Aypotheses. Certain it is 
that the more fundamental postulates of science could not be denied 
without destroying the whole structure of science; and this fact has 
apparently led some “‘scientists’’ who were innocent of logic to for- 
get that their fundamental principles were postulates only, and to 
adopt an attitude with reference to them, that, from practical angles, 
was scarcely less dogmatic than the decrees of Rome in the Middle 
Ages. But that is not science. Science that is true to its method 
adopts its basic postulates deliberately, and makes no pretense that 
unlimited centuries of learning based on them will ever render them 
anything but postulates. They are working postulates, adopted as 
true for the purposes of the work science seeks to accomplish, but 
they claim no surety beyond this. 

Here then is the mark that distinguishes the logic of science from 
all branches and shades of formal logic. Formal logic assumes its 
postulates absolutely, and fixes its belief in them by either the a 
priori method or the method of authority. Thus the logic of Aris- 
totle is forever becoming the dupe of some ruling group or class insti- 
tution; for instance, the Roman church or the Prussian state. In 
fact the a priori method is so far above the heads of the rank and 
file of men that, when confronted by the exigencies of practical life, 
as were German philosophers from Fichte to Treitschke, it is com- 
pelled to create or adopt some powerful institution, thus transform- 
ing itself into the method of authority. This is exactly what Kant’s 
a priori system of pure reason did when, in the hands of Kant’s 
successors, it adopted the Prussian state as its mundane vehicle. 

By its most elementary principle the logic of science can never 
become absolute or dogmatic, can never be converted into the a priori 
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method or the method of authority; that is, so long as scientists 
remain true to this elementary principle and remember that their 
postulates are postulates only. Now that universities and founda- 
tions, as scientific institutions, have achieved such prominence in 
our social life, they become a distinct temptation to scientists to 
seek the short cut of promulgating their doctrines by virtue of the 
authority of their respective institutions. While such an expedient 
may be excusable, or even advisable, as a temporary measure to 
win popular support for a specific issue, it is well for scientists to 
realize that it is a reversion to pre-scientific logic, which, if over- 
worked, may readily defeat their larger purpose. What will doubt- 
less be recorded as a classic instance of twentieth-century scientists 
reverting to the method of authority is the recent testimonial 
against Bryan, that science is not antagonistic to religion, which was 
broadcasted in the daily press over the signatures of an imposing 
array of scientists and scientific-spirited preachers and theologians. 
This document may have been necessary to stem the tide toward 
educational obscurantism; but it was and is nothing more than an 
appeal to the authority of prominent names, and, hence, puts the 
men who signed it in a light compromisingly comparable to the posi- 
tion of those who dogmatize by virtue of their authority as repre- 
sentatives of institutionalized religion. There is grave danger that 
such a statement may in the long run prove a boomerang to the cause 
of science, as it compels the man of the street to look beneath the 
surface of dogmatism and counter-dogmatism if he is to see any dif- 
erence between science and its opponents. 

But that we may examine more critically the actual procedure 
of the logic of science, let us set up as a literary device a character 
whom we shall call a “‘first scientist” or the pioneer scientist. Let 
us suppose this character to be fully equipped with the modern logic 
of science, but facing a world uncharted by any postulate of previous 
science or scientist. What then will be the procedure of our pioneer 
scientist as he confronts the world of multiple natural and social 
phenomena, but unequipped with so much as an elementary postu- 
late by which to begin his study ? 

First he will form postulates. Though he should feel compelled 
to retire into some Descartian crypt of doubt, he will emerge with 
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an undeniable belief (undeniable if he is to live and develop a science 
of himself and his world)—the belief that he himself really exists as 
an investigator and that the world is really there as subject-matter 
for investigation. 

His next postulate will be that phenomena in this real world take 
place according to principles that are observable by his senses to be 
practically or approximately regular. That is, he will be compelled 
to assume a practical uniformity in the processes of nature, and when 
he states this uniformity with reference to specific series of natural 
phenomena, his statements will constitute natural law. But he will 
refrain from generalizing as to any necessity or universality in these 
descriptive laws. He has been able to formulate them only on the 
basis of working postulates, therefore the laws can have no wider or 
deeper scope than the practical postulates themselves. In short, 
natural laws are nothing more than tabulations of his careful, expert, 
though fallible, sense-experience; and only by faith, or by the hypo- 
thetic projection of experience, can they be held to have validity for 
future experience. 

This merely empirical natural law of approximate regularity or 
uniformity will, by virtue of its importance in his further study, 
assume the status of a postulate. Like the other principles it will 
be purely empirical in character. He will formulate it because his 
senses tell him that stones remain passive until propelled from with- 
out, that they do not on some occasions fly like birds, or on others, 
grow like potatoes. If he should once observe, under such condi- 
tions that his scientific equipment could not but accept it as a fact, 
balls rolling about on the floor promiscuously or tops spinning and 
resting and then spinning again without touch of hand or string— 
if he should ever sense such phenomena as these, it would go hard 
with his natural law of causation. Indeed, in a world where such 
things took place science would be impossible. More than this, 
reason itself, as we know it, would long since have ceased. 


Ill 


The logic of science is primarily a logic of discovery, and only in 
a minor sense one of demonstration. Therefore it gives large place 
to the method of induction. However, Baconian induction is not 
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the distinguishing feature of scientific logic, for it has long since been 
found inadequate for the practical problems with which science is 
daily called upon to deal. Therefore scientific logicians have 
invented what is without question their most unique and efficient 
tool, the method of hypothesis. 

I can best define the method of hypothesis by explaining its 
relation to the other two methods of logic as the scientist uses them. 
Let us say that science is undertaking a specific problem. First 
the problem and all its data are assumed to fall within the scope 
of nature itself, and the postulates already described are pre- 
supposed to apply to it. This is the province of deduction in the 
logic of science; and it is one of fundamental importance. As 
already pointed out, science could not be science and could not 
function at all unless it assumed a natural bent in man that is akin 
to that of nature, and also that nature can be depended on to pursue 
courses from day to day that are approximately or practically regular 
in their causal connection. And when science approaches a specific 
problem already equipped with these general assumptions and 
proceeds to study that problem in their light, it is in reality going 
through a deductive process of reasoning that could be reduced to 
several syllogisms much like the following: 

All nature is something that partakes of a uniform way or bent; 
man is a part of nature; therefore man is a being who partakes of 
nature’s uniform way or bent. Or: 

All natural phenomena are events that are approximately regu- 
lar in their mode of occurrence; this problem and its data are natural 
phenomena; therefore this problem and its data are events that are 
approximately regular in their mode of occurrence. 

It should be repeated that many scientists are unaware of this 
deductive element in their thinking, and would even attempt to 
deny that deduction held any, much less a fundamental, place in 
their intellectual processes. But on this point they fall short of 
being scientists, in that they reject the first distinguishing mark of 
scientific logic; namely, the conscious assumption of postulates. 
They accomplish their concrete purposes as scientists because they 
make the necessary assumptions unconsciously. To pass over this 
deductive process unwittingly becomes a temptation to dogmatism 
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on the part of the scientists who do it, of which I shall speak more 
particularly in the next section. 

At this point it is well to suggest that the probable reason for 
many scientists passing unconsciously over the deductive stage of 
their process is a more or less slumbering prejudice against deduction 
occasioned by the traditional misuse of that method by theological 
and philosophical absolutists from Augustine and Calvin to Hegel 
and Lotze. I should say in general that absolute philosophy with 
its formal logic makes deduction a master, whereas for the logic of 
science deduction is a servant. By the old use of deduction, particu- 
lars were forced into a supposed harmony with a major premise that 
was held to be absolute and unquestionable. As the logic of science 
uses deduction, the major premise becomes a mere working postulate, 
which is itself subject to revision or rejection according to the prac- 
tical workability of the principles deduced from it. 

After this deductive step the scientist begins the second phase of 
his investigation, which is an inductive one. That is, he sets him- 
self to collect data that appear to be relevant to his problem. Upon 
the basis of these data he generalizes or seeks to formulate a general 
principle broad enough to cover them all and yet sufficiently specific 
to supply the practical solution required. 

Bacon, the proponent of the logic of induction, felt that he had 
formulated a method that would soon reveal to man all the secrets 
of nature that were worth knowing. But the task did not appear 
so simple after several generations of scientists had attempted to use 
the method. ‘Then it was found that there was no way of ascertain- 
ing when or whether all data relevant to a particular problem had 
been tabulated, and also that induction furnished no criterion of 
relevancy. Thus, after a lifetime of gathering data, it was usually 
impossible to make anything more than a fairly probable guess at 
the desired solution, a guess which, then, further experience often 
showed to be not probable, but rather entirely erroneous. Thus 
science received scant help from induction as long as it was limited 
to that method alone. 

But from the failure of induction arose the method of hypothesis. 
It was seen that when the solution arrived at by induction had been 
tried sufficiently, it was found either to work or not to work. This 
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led to the discovery of the proper scope of induction: that is, that 
while it could not arrive at certain or absolute solutions, it could 
provide materials on the basis of which a hypothetic solution might 
be formulated and tried out. This hypothetic solution, or hypothe- 
sis, provided then what induction lacked; namely, a criterion of 
relevancy by which further data might be discovered and brought 
within the scope of the particular investigation. Thus science now 
uses induction as a means of arriving at the stage of hypothesis, and 
hypothesis is simply a trial solution; or it may be, in fact, a trial 
principle which is to play only a specific part in a given solution. 

The demonstrated fact of man’s ability to invent hypotheses on 
the basis of the limited materials furnished by inductive investiga- 
tion recalls the reference to Kant and Peirce at the beginning of this 
paper. The experience of science since the discovery of hypothetic 
inference, or the method of hypothesis, provides conclusive evidence 
that a carefully considered hypothesis stands more than an even 
chance of surviving the test of experience; and this fact is hardly 
to be explained except on the supposition that there is an “inner 
unity” between man and nature, or a “‘bent”’ which man shares 
with the objective universe. Royce expresses this same thought in 
a paragraph that is well worth quoting: 

We can therefore here sum up the matter by saying that the natural world 
has somehow created, in man, a being who is apt for the task of interpreting 
nature. Man’s interpretation is halting and fallible; but it has shown itself, 
since Galileo’s time, too rapidly progressive in its invention of successful hy- 
potheses to permit us to regard this aptitude as the work of chance. Man’s 
gradual adjustment to his natural environment may well explain his skill as 
artisan, or as mere collector and arranger of natural facts, but cannot explain 
the origin of his power to invent, as often and as wonderfully as he has invented, 
scientific hypotheses about nature which bear the test of experience.* 


This much prepares me to say that the method by which the 
logic of science seeks a solution of a given problem is really just the 
method of common sense as it is employed by any normal man. To 
illustrate: A man of normal intelligence sets out to reach a friend’s 
house by a familiar path through the woods. In the course of his 
journey he arrives at a stream which he has been wont to cross on a 


*The Problem of Christianity, I, 416-17. 
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rustic footbridge, only to find the bridge washed away by a recent 
freshet. Here is a crisis, a problem calling for solution. 

He performs the first or deductive stage of the solution by assum. 
ing that a solution is possible, that the laws of nature hold good in 
this situation, and that previously acquired experience with refer- 
ence to crossing streams or canyons or gaps between (say) burning 
buildings and other buildings across the alley will apply to this par- 
ticular task of crossing this stream. 

Then he undertakes the inductive stage of his search for a solu- 
tion, and collects data which may be relevant to the end of enabling 
him to reach the opposite bank: (1) Time is a factor; he looks at 
his watch and calculates that he has but thirty minutes in which to 
accomplish the crossing or miss an important dinner engagement 
with his friend. (2) No chance to wade, for he knows the depth of 
the stream by former boating trips on it. (3) Can he go up or 
down to another bridge? No, for none is nearer than two miles. 
(4) He can swim, but the season is early spring and the water is cold; 
moreover, he is in evening dress and must keep his clothes in con- 
dition for the dinner. (5) He considers undressing, and calculates 
his ability to throw his clothing to the opposite bank. (6) A hun- 
dred yards below is a grape vine extending from an overhanging tree 
to another on the opposite bank; he considers its strength and his 
own ability to climb. (7) He recalls that canoers sometimes make 
short trips on that stream and looks up and down as far as the 
bends in its course will permit. He considers that it is too early 
in the year for canoeing, and yet other boatmen are at least 
possible. 

Obviously there may be many of these data or possible factors 
which may lead to a solution. This man, being normal, is a man of 
purpose; he thinks of as many solutions as possible in the time at 
his disposal, and then proceeds to choose among them those that 
appear most likely. 

Here he is through the inductive stage and has reached the stage 
of hypothesis. What course among those he has surveyed appears 
to offer the best chance of success? He decides that two are pos- 
sible and that he may prepare for either. He goes to a narrow place 
where, by rolling his clothing into two bundles around each shoe, 
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there is a chance that he may be able to throw it across, and begins 
to unfasten his collar. But at the same time he shouts repeatedly 
in the hope of attracting a possible boatman. 

In this kind of a crisis-situation a normal man tries the best plan 
he can hit on, or the one that appears best. In scientific terms, he 
formulates the hypothesis that appears most probable in the light 
of all available facts; and then he puts it to test. And the plan or 
hypothesis either succeeds or fails. If it succeeds, it is stored in 
memory as worth trying again in a similar situation. [If it fails, 
there is disappointment, but, unless the failure costs the lives of all 
engaged in the attempt, there is always something else to try. Even 
though the man of our illustration should fail to attract a passing 
boatman, and though in his attempt to throw his clothing across it 
should fall six feet short and land in the stream, he can yet don 
his wet clothing and return home and write his friend a letter 
explaining his absence from the dinner. That is, provided he does 
not take a cramp and drown while rescuing his apparel, or get 
devoured by a lioness on the way home. 

Nature is full of uncertainties, happy, annoying, or tragic as the 
specific case may turn out to be. If tragic—well, it is not history 
alone that is written by the survivors. It is the survivors who write 
the logic of science and who, bit by bit, leave behind them a heritage 
of ways and means by which nature and her processes may be 
studied, learned, and controlled by the patient formulation and 
testing of ultimately successful hypotheses. 

Of course nature is a thousand times more complex than any 
illustration can represent, and the task of science is more compli- 
cated than that of the man arrived at the broken bridge. The chief 
difference would lie in the complexity of the induction and the num- 
ber and relative isolation of the factors entering into the formulation 
of a hypothesis that scientists would feel justified in testing. For 
no scientist goes to the time and expense of testing a hypothesis 
unless he honestly believes it will succeed. Faith is an essential 
element. That is, unless—and this is the case more often than is 
good for the integrity of science—the hypothesis be one of social 
science and therefore of such a nature that its test requires the 
co-operation of society; and then, likely, all the scientist has to do 
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is to write a book and collect royalties and fill lecture dates in direct 
proportion to the sensational newness or fantastic catchiness of his 


hypothesis. 
IV 


We have, in the present onslaught of Mr. Bryan against the 
scientific hypothesis of evolution, a detailed illustration of the con- 
flict that is on between formal logic and the newer logic of science, 
And the controversy is all the more interesting and instructive in 
that it has to do primarily with that phase of their respective pro- 
cedures where the two logics have most in common; that is, in the 
realm of basic postulates or major premises, the realm where even 
the logic of science resorts to deduction, or in simpler language, where 
religion believes and science assumes. 

The attitude of science toward its postulated law of uniformity or 
causation in nature is an attitude of faith no less than is the attitude 
of Christianity toward its God. The difference between Mr. Bryan 
and the scientists whom he is at present assailing is not that Mr. 
Bryan has faith while the scientist has not, but in the logical use 
which each makes of his faith. There is a difference, too, in the 
object which each has chosen for his faith. Mr. Bryan chooses to 
believe in a God who is conceived as eternal, the creative Cause of the 
world; while the scientist elects to believe in the uniform functioning 
of the natural processes of that world itself. And as the scientist 
sets no limits in time to this uniformity, his position is virtually that 
of conceiving the world itself as eternal. Few scientists have been 
willing to admit this, not being equipped with courage to equal their 
logic, but Dewey puts it explicitly: “Instead of a closed universe, 
science now presents us with one infinite in space and time, having 
no limits here or there, at this end, so to speak, or at that, and as 
infinitely complex in internal structure as it is infinite in extent.” 

A world that is infinite in time, that is, eternal, obviously has 
no need of nor room for a creating God to account for its existence; 
therefore the scientific view of the world is a denial of Mr. Bryan’s 
God—many would-be scientific theologians to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Mr. Bryan has enough common sense to grasp this 


* Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 60-61. 
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fact, but he is not equipped with a logic capable of clearly defining 
the issues between himself and the scientists. 

Neither, in fact, have many who hold chairs of science, if we may 
judge by their replies to Bryan. In section II above, I referred to 
“scientists”? whose complete ignorance of the logical method of 
science leads them to forget that their fundamental principles are 
working postulates only, and who, because of this oversight, treat 
these postulates as absolutes not practically different from Bryan’s 
absolute God. Inevitably, then, they allow themselves to be drawn 
into a dogmatizing bout with Bryan and the fundamentalist theolo- 
gians; and dogmatism is much harder to excuse in scientists than 
in Mr. Bryan, for in dogmatizing Bryan is true to his inherited logic, 
while the scientists are false to theirs. 

William James refers to this logical failing of scientists in the 
follewing language: 

The necessity of faith as an ingredient in our mental attitude is strongly 
insisted on by the scientific philosophers of the present day; but by a singularly 
arbitrary caprice they say that it is only legitimate when used in the interests of 
one particular proposition—the proposition, namely, that the course of nature is 
uniform. That nature will follow tomorrow the same laws that she follows 
today is, they all admit, a truth which no man can know; but in the interests 
of cognition as well as of action we must postulate or assume it." 

I should call attention to the fact that James is here less chari- 
table to the dogmatizing scientists than I have tried to be. He 
assumes that they know their fundamental principle to be a mere 
postulate of faith, and that in the full light of this knowledge they 
try to deny to others the legitimacy of a similar faith in other prop- 
ositions. James may be right, but I am reluctant to accuse scien- 
tists of such deliberate dogmatism. I would sooner explain their 
attitude by suggesting that “‘they know not what they do”; and 
that they do not know because they have not been led to see the 
importance of examining the logical bases of their science. At least, 
I have spent three years in a graduate department of science where 
I observed first-hand the fact that men are granted the Doctor’s 
degree without a single graduate course in logic. In talking with 
students in this department, some in their third year of graduate 


™ “The Sentiment of Rationality,” in The Will to Believe, p. 91. 
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work, I have ascertained that most of them do not know the 
difference between an Aristotelian major premise and a scientific 
hypothesis. 

This prepares the way for an exposition of the statement just 
made that the chief difference between Bryan and the scientists js 
the logical use which each makes of his faith. The issue is simply 
one of logic, and, as such, is totally invisible to Mr. Bryan, and cer- 
tainly obscure to every scientist who opposes him by taking either 
the position of arbitrary dogmatism James describes or that of ignor- 
ance which I have suggested. In short, without knowing it, Bryan 
has inherited the formal logic of Augustinian theology; and there- 
fore his God is an Aristotelian major premise, not in any sense a 
scientific hypothesis. Hence the proposition: ‘God exists as the 
Creator of the world,” is held to be true because it is true, and there 
is the end of the matter. That is, it is a truth revealed, and there- 
fore not open to question; it cannot be submitted to empirical test 
in the world of human experience, because, by formal logic, it is 
absolutely true independent of and prior to all test. If human his- 
tory should appear to contradict it, so much the worse for human 
history; it has been made and interpreted by sinful men. In fact, all 
that is necessary to brand any man a false teacher is for him to raise 
any question with reference to this absolute, formally conceived God. 

On the other hand, the scientists are heirs of a newer logic, were 
they wise enough to appeal toit. But unfortunately, if I may judge 
by the replies to Mr. Bryan which have come to my attention, 
the scientists are also fellow-heirs with Bryan of the formal logic of 
Aristotle. I need only refer to the articles of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick in the New York Times* and of Gerald Birney Smith in 
the Journal of Religion? to make clear what I mean. Both of these 
writers quibbled over Bryan’s characterization of a hypothesis as 
a “guess”; and neither of them suggested the legitimacy of a 
judgment arrived at by long and careful weighing of evidence for 
and against (whether it be called “hypothesis” or ‘‘guess”’)—the 
legitimacy of such a judgment as to possible truth, whether it refer 
to the uniformity of nature or to a God as the Ground of nature. Like- 
wise, the natural scientists who condescended to reply to Bryan 


* March 12, 1922, sec. VII, p. 2, col. 6. *Vol. II, p. 245. 
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confined themselves to mere defensive statements on behalf of the 
doctrine of evolution or to corrections of Mr. Bryan’s antiquated 
statement of it. No one appears to have seen that the fundamental 
difference between Bryan and modern science is one of logic, and no 
one has appealed to the logic of science in order to join the issues." 

I have waited to see someone in the ranks of science rise above 
verbal quibbles and say to Mr. Bryan: All right, if you wish to call 
a scientific hypothesis a guess, well and good. But you will admit 
that when a considerable number of men spend their lives weighing 
the evidence for and against this guess, it is surely a careful, studied 
guess, that it is in no sense a haphazard, random shot. 

And then, Mr. Bryan, in our turn we will admit that the wide- 
spread belief in God among men in all walks of life, many of them 
intellectual giants of their day, and covering a period of human 
experience forty times as long as that which has been given to the 
study of evolution—we will admit that this belief is the result of 
an untold amount of study, that it has been arrived at and retained 
by the expenditure of the greatest and most painstaking care; but 
after all this is said, we should like you to show wherein your faith 
in God is anything more than a guess. We have granted that it has 
been studied forty times as long as the guess as to evolution, and for 
purposes of argument we will waive the fact that, from our point 
of view, much or most of this study was done by the guidance of 
an ancient and now discredited logic, and will concede that as we 
compare Our guesses yours may be entitled to rank as forty times 
more sure than ours; but we ask, Wherein has its inherent character 
been made any differeni, and how has it ceased to be a guess? And if, 
as your guess that there is a God issues from man’s thought, it has 
no inherent markings to distinguish it from man’s best guess as to 
evolution, whence does it receive the absoluteness that makes it 
true irrespective of its fruits in the lives of men, and from the 
heights of which you can throw slurs at a scientific hypothesis ? 
Wherein is your God anything more than a hypothesis ? 

Of course I have no ground for surmising that Bryan would 
understand this challenge, to say nothing of accepting it and taking 


* Dr. Albion W. Small tells me he did make this appeal in an open letter to Bryan, 
which he sent to the New York Times, but which the Times did not print. 
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his stand upon the practical fruits of Christianity. I am sure that 
fundamentalist theologians would not accept it; but I am equally 
convinced that many of the more thoughtful leaders among the 
Christian laity, and most preachers who have come into contact 
with modern thought, would feel it to be a fair challenge and would 
be inclined to accept it, once its implications were clearly presented 
to them. I think they would see that it would put Bryan on the 
defensive. It would turn the tables in the conflict between religion 


and science. 
V 


I seek by this extended illustration of Bryan versus science to 
put in concrete form my own judgment that the whole conflict 
between conservative and liberal in religion, economics, politics, or 
what not is at bottom a logical conflict, a battle royal between for- 
mal logic and the logic of science. The basic question at issue in all 
these fields is simply: Is the status guo unquestionable because it is 
the inherited status quo, or should it be subject to unlimited test and 
experimentation in the laboratory of changing conditions and 
advancing knowledge ? 

I confess an absorbing interest in the practical side of all human 
applications of this question. Although I am a preacher, I am sure 
that to describe my chief interest as essentially religious would be to 
misconstrue it. I would say that my interest is human; but I 
would add that it is also scientific, in that I deem the solution to lie 
in the direction of the universal application of the logic of science. 
Hence, I can be much more patient with a man like Bryan, who 
knows no science, than with a scientist who fails to make universal 
application of his own logic in the manner suggested in the above 
quotation from James. In short, the scientists who have replied to 
Bryan have come much nearer to setting up science as an absolute 
over against Bryan’s absolute God than they have to calling the 
whole controversy up to the high plane of the logic of science. 

This is the unique opportunity of science, and for decades scien- 
tists have failed to see it. They alone, of all groups of thinkers in 
all ages, have achieved a logic that provides a basis upon which men 
who cannot agree on major premises can yet carry on a mutually 
fruitful discussion. In other words, the logic of science exalts life 
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to the extent of expressly making it a bar before which all funda- 
mental principles, major premises, and hypotheses must bow down 
in humble willingness to serve, and to be known by the fruits of their 
respective efforts to serve life and its needs. Hence, on the plane 
of the logic of science, scientists would ask no favors and could be 
compelled to givenone. The hypothesis of God versus the hypothe- 
sis of an eternal universe of approximately uniform natural processes 
—no chance for formal logic here; only the experimental method of 
the logic of science is at all possible. The hypothesis of evolution 
versus (say) the hypothesis that the Golden Rule will work in 
industry and international relations; try each and see is the only 
answer. 

Science has nothing to fear from the Christian concept of God, if 
only that concept were called forth from the seclusion of formal logic 
and were converted from an absolute and unquestioned major prem- 
ise of Aristotelian logic to a hypothesis honestly held and tested 
under the logic of science. The Christian God held as a scientific 
hypothesis would do away once for all with the bugbear of a closed 
universe, against which science has been compelled to wage ceaseless 
battle throughout every forward march in its history. For it was 
not the Christian concept of God that blocked the path of science 
with the notion of a closed universe, but the formal logic by which 
that concept was held, and which led to the conception of God as 
absolute and static. The logic of science could grant to the Chris- 
tian God all the ethical content of the Christian tradition, and yet 
be free to wrest secrets from the natural universe without limit, let, 
orhindrance. For although the logic of science might say regarding 
the relation of its hypothetic God to the natural universe, that the 
universe (or better, creation, in that the Christian God would not be 
wholly included in it) would doubtless be closed to God himself, it 
would still be wide open for human scientists; because the scientific 
hypothesis of God would not set limits to God’s character or will, 
which formal logic has always and invariably done. 

And Christianity would have nothing to fear from science, if 
only scientists would get away from the dogmatism of formal logic 
which still clings to their garments, and be patiently explicit regard- 
ing the ultimate faith-basis of the whole structure of science, mean- 
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while granting to Christians the same right to an ultimate faith- 
basis, provided only that that basis be held subject to test and 
amendment by the criterion of its fruits in human life. There is 
little hope for religionists or politicians, capitalists or labor leaders, 
to learn the logic of science until scientists themselves learn it—and 
practice it, not only in their own laboratories, but in their social 
contacts with such arch enemies of science as Bryan and Voliva. 

That is, the philosophers of science must yet erect upon the basis 
of the logic of science a comprehensive philosophy of life, which will 
make room for hypothetic, as well as demonstrated, religious and 
ethical values, on equal terms with the hypothetic and demonstrated 
conclusions of science. As I interpret James, it was some such phi- 
losophy as this that he had in mind when he wrote: ‘‘Since the heart 
can thus wall out the ultimate irrationality which the head ascer- 
tains, the erection of its procedure into a systematized method would 
be a philosophic achievement of first-rate importance.’”* 


* The Sentiment of Rationality, above cited, p. 74. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
SOCIOLOGY 
SECTION XIV. LATER PHASES OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
THE HISTORICAL AND THE AUSTRIAN SCHOOLS 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Menger’s more detailed criticism of the historical school, Schmoller’s reply, and 
Menger’s rejoinder are epitomized as evidences that conflicts of views about pro- 
cedure in social science were converging toward requisitions for more adequate methods 
than either of the contestants had adopted. 


We have now to consider, first, Menger’s more detailed criticism 
of the historical school; second, Schmoller’s rejoinder in defense of 
the historical school, in Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, VII (1883), 975; 
Zur Methododologie der Staats- und Socialwissenschaften; third, 
Menger’s reply to Schmoller, Die Irrthiimer des Historismus, 1884. 

In the stage of scientific development in which these publications 
were incidents, the German economists were adding cubits to their 
own stature as specialists, while they were increasing one another’s 
blood pressure by advertising the inadequacies of one another’s 
methods of economic investigation. The upshot of it all for sociol- 
ogists was cumulative evidence that somehow or other past human 
experience contains clues to present human experience and to all 
human experience. The German economists who most stressed 
this view, those who least stressed it, and those who seemed to 
challenge it peremptorily—although this seeming was probably 
never in a single case in accordance with the literal fact—all these 
fought for or against increased emphasis upon historical factors in 
economic reasoning. The truth seems to be that the fight was so 
hot, principally because no one was able to make perfectly clear to 
anybody else just what this “historical viewpoint,” or “historical 
method” was, which he advocated or opposed. To this day, there 
is no definition, accepted by friends and foes alike, of what the 
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“historical method in political economy”’ actually involves. Mean- 
while every economist today makes some use of history in arriving 
at his conclusions in the realm of economic theory. 

At this distance it seems improbable that the historical movement 
in German economic theory would ever have aroused the degree 
and kind of antagonisms which it actually generated if its earlier 
representatives had been able to think through, a little more clearly 
than they did, the kinds of historical evidence which would be most 
useful in solving contemporary problems of economic theory and 
practice; or if they had more clearly visualized the objective prob- 
lems themselves. The immediate test of such propositions as we 
have quoted from Roscher was necessarily the use to which they 
were actually put. Unfortunately Roscher himself did not make a 
strong impression as an organizer of evidence. As we have inti- 
mated, his chief work, Grundlagen der National Oekonomie (first ed., 
1874)' seemed to the traditional economists a hopeless collection of 
historical rubbish. ‘To systematizers of all sorts the claim that such 
scatterings could be “‘science’’ was necessarily an offense. It was 
this aspect of the case which must have been chiefly in Menger’s 
mind when he published the criticism of the historical school which 
called Schmoller to its defense. 

Without further comment, the case of the Austrian school against 
the historical tendency may be allowed to rest upon the following 
evidence: i.e., ‘Menger on the Historical School.”’ 


MENGER ON THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL 


In his Untersuchungen (1883), Book II, pp. 93-138, Menger 
devotes 46 out of the total 291 pages in the whole volume to discus- 
sion of the title: “On the Historical Viewpoint for Investigation 
in Political Economy.” The following is a condensation of his 
argument: 


. 4En the previous book we have set forth the essential difference between the 
historical, the theoretical, and the practical sciences of public thrift (Volks- 


' \ » *virtischaft) and we have called special attention to the errors of those who see 
: 


p»tisical economy a “historical science.” 


© Table of contents, The American Journal of Sociology, XXIX, 448. 
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To do justice to Menger’s argument, it is necessary to recapitu- 
late the analysis to which he refers. In Book I he presents the 


following brief: 


The phenomenal world may be considered from two essentially different 
points of view. The object of our scientific interest may be either the concrete 
phenomena, in their location in time and space and in their specific relations 
to one another, or the forms of manifestation which recur in course of the 
changes in the concrete phenomena." If the first tendency dominates, the 
search is for knowledge of the concrete, or more correctly the individual case, 
the latter search is for that which is general in the phenomena. Accordingly 
we have these two great classes of scientific knowledge. We may name the 
one individual, the other general. 

The nature of the interest which the human mind takes in knowledge of 
the individual phenomena, and the significance of the same for practical life 
are obvious and familiar; likewise the formal character of the results which 
search for the individual obtains. The character and significance of the other 
kind of research are not so evident to the ordinary understanding, and it is 
consequently in order to begin with a few observations on the importance of 
the general type of knowledge, with reference to the nature of the theoretical 
sciences, and the antithesis between them and the historical sciences. 

In spite of the great variety of the concrete phenomena, even casual obser- 
vation shows that there is not a separate form of manifestation peculiar to each 
case. Experience teaches us further that given phenomena recur now with 
greater now with lesser precision. We call these forms of manifestation /ypes. 
The like is true of the relaticuships between the concrete manifestations. For 
instance, the phenomena trade, money, demand, supply, price, capital, rate of 
interest, etc., etc., are typical within the economic realm; while typical rela- 
tionships between these concretes are rise and fall of prices in connection with 
increase and decrease of demand and supply, rise or fall of prices in connection 
with increase or decrease of the volume of the circulating medium, the fall of 
the interest rate in connection with relative abundance of capital, etc., etc. 

Investigation of the types, and of the typical relationships of phenomena is 
of immeasurable value for human life, not less than knowledge of the concrete 
phenomena themselves. Without knowledge of the forms of manifestation we 
should be powerless either to grasp or to systematize in our thoughts the myriads 
of concrete phenomena. Such knowledge is the sine qua non of all compre- 
hensive understanding of the real world. Without it all foresight and control 
of events would be impossible. 


* Anyone who is familiar with the American sociological tradition will scarcely 
fail to recognize in this concept forms of manifestation an early expression of a concep- 
tion which became one of the stock properties of our methodology. 
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The foregoing applies first and foremost to occurrences and relationships 
in the economic field, whether in the division of private or public thrift. We 
must accordingly discriminate between individual and general types of know|- 
edge about that field. To the first belong the history and statistics of thrift: 
to the second the systematiszed theory of thrift, or theoretical national economy. 

The above discrimination is often indicated, although in a somewhat differ- 
ent sense, by the division between historical and theoretical sciences, economic 
history and statistics being placed under the former rubric and national economy 
under the latter. 

In addition to the above we must notice the great group of the so-called 
practical, or technical sciences [Kunsilehren]. The task of these latter is to 
set in order the principles by observance of which things may be brought to 
pass. In the field of economics we must distinguish then, first, the historical 
sciences and statistics; second, theoretical national economy; third, the tech- 
nologies of thrift. 

By political economy we shall understand that aggregate of theoretico- 
practical sciences of popular thrift [die theoretische Nationalékonomie, die 
Volkswirthschaftspolitik und die Finanzwissenschaft| which are today ordinarily 
assembled under the above head.* 


The second chapter is on the errors which are consequent upon 
misapprehension of the formal nature of theoretical national 
economy. Menger continues (p. 11): 


Before taking up the problem of the nature and significance of the so-called 
historical viewpoint in political economy, we must notice the errors which have 
sprung from misapprehension of the formal nature of political economy and of 
its status within the circuit of the sciences in general. We insist on the following 
considerations, not merely because the mistake and its consequences have been 
peculiarly apparent among German economists, but also because, as will later 
appear, the mistake is largely an incident of the attempt, quite legitimate in 
itself, but hitherto confused and misguided, to make the historical viewpoint 
available in our science. We shall notice first the confusion between historical 
and theoretical research in the field of economics, and then the similar confusion 
between the theoretical and practical economic sciences. 

Recurring to our distinction between the individual and the typical and 
sciences of the same, we specify: there are concrete acts, fortunes [Schicksale| 
institutions of given peoples and states, there are concrete cultural develop- 
ments and conditions, the investigation of which is the task of history and 
statistics, while the theoretical social sciences have the task of exhibiting to us 
the forms of manifestation of the social phenomena, and the /aws of their succes 
sion, their coexistence, etc. 

t Menger has an interesting note (p. 10) on the first use of the term Politische 
Ocekonomie by Vateville (1615). 
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The antithesis between the historical and the theoretical sciences is still 
nore evident if we bring it to our consciousness in the case of a given kind of 
nhenomena. If we choose for this purpose economic phenomena, the task of 
theoretical investigation in this field is obviously that of determining the forms 
of manifestation and the laws of the types and of the typical relationships among 
economic phenomena. We work at the extension of theoretical national 
economy if we carry on the attempt to determine the recurring forms of manifes- 
tation of economic phenomena, for example, the general nature of exchange, of 
prices, of ground rent, of supply, of demand; or the typical relations between 
such phenomena, for example, the effect of the rise or fall of supply and demand 
upon prices, the effect of increasing population upon ground rent, etc., etc. 

On the other hand, the historical sciences of economics reveal to us the 
nature and development of specific economic phenomena, for example, the 
condition or the development of the industry of a given people, or of a given 
racial group, of a given economic institution, the development of prices, or of 
ground rent in a given economic area, etc., etc. 

Accordingly there is a fundamental difference between the theoretical and 
the historical sciences of economics. Only complete misapprehension of the 
true nature of these sciences could give rise to confusion of the one with the 
other, or could give room for the opinion that the one could be a substitute for 
the other. On the contrary, just as theoretical economics can never supply the 
place of the history or statistics of economic experience, so conversely even the 
most comprehensive studies in the fields of the two last named sciences cannot 
be made substitutes for generalizing economic theory without leaving a gap in 
the system of economic sciences.' 

Nevertheless a succession of economic writers have imagined that they 
were dealing with national economy, while in reality they were dealing with 
historical studies in the field of economics. Such being the case, it is worth 
while to ask how it comes about that such a remarkable error has occurred. 
The following inquiries are dedicated to the answering of that highly practical 


question. 


* A note on p. 13 adds: “For an instance of the confusion which follows disregard 
of the above most elementary distinction, cf. W. Roscher, System der Volkswirthschaft, 
I, 26, where the simple description first of the economic nature and needs of the people, 
second, of the laws and institutions which are intended to satisfy the latter, finally of 
the greater or lesser success of the devices in meeting the wants, is designated as the 
task of theory, and the results of this kind of research are characterized as the anatomy 
and physiology of industry! The latest writings of Knies, Schmoller, Held, and lately 
of Scheel (Vorrede zu Ingramis Die nothwendige Reform der Volkswirthschaftslehre, 
Jena, 1879, p. vi) bear witness, moreover, that there is already among the Historical 
School a reaction against the misapprehension above indicated. It should be added 
that the confusion has been more evident in practice than in the formulations. The 
error is similar to that which, in the realm of legal science, identified the history of laws 
with historical jurisprudence in general.” 
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The aim of scientific research is not merely cognition [Erkenntniss] but also 
comprehension [Versténdniss] of the phenomena. We know [erkennen] an 
object when a mental image of the same has been formed in our consciousness, 
We understand [verstehen] the same when we have found out the ground of its 
existence and of its peculiar composition [den Grund ihres Seins und ihres 
So-Seins]. 

Now we may in a two-fold manner arrive at comprehension of social 
phenomena. 

We understand a concrete manifestation in specifically historical fashion 
(through the history) by bringing to our consciousness the concrete circum- 
stances under which it came into being. 

In what a high degree comprehension of a succession of significant social 
phenomena is promoted by investigation of the history of the same, i.e., in the 
specifically historical way, and in what creditable fashion German science has 
taken part in this work, is well known.* 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the historical method, which in itself is 
quite legitimate, finds analogous application in the field of economics. 

The historical understanding of concrete social phenomena is by no means 
the sole mode of scientific apprehension.? Rather is it confronted by its peer, 
the theoretical apprehension of social phenomena. 

We understand a concrete phenomenon in the theoretical way (i.e., on the 
basis of the corresponding theoretical sciences) when we comprehend the same 
as a special case of a certain regularity (according-to-law-ness) in the sequence 
or in the coexistence of the phenomena; or in other words, we arrive at con- 


* Menger proceeds <o illustrate overemphasis upon the method by citing Savigny: 
“The material of law is given through the total past of the nations History is 
merely a collection of examples, but it is the only [!] way to true comprehension of our 
own conditions” (p. 15). 

? Menger’: note at this point is in part as follows: “Those who claim that the 
historical method in national economy is parallel with the same in jurisprudence, mis- 
apprehend the fact that the historical school of law recognizes no theoretical science 
of law in the strict sense, parallel with investigation of law in its concrete manifestations 
and in its historical development. To the historical school of law jurisprudence is 
wholly a historical science. The aim of the same is historical understanding of the 
law. By the side of this science, there is only legal dogmatics. In the field of eco- 
nomics, on the contrary, even the most advanced protagonists of the historical program 
recognize a science of the general nature and laws of economic phenomena, a theory of 
the latter. Hence, so long as national economy retains its character as a theoretical 
science what the historical jurists are trying to do differs from what the economists are 
trying to do as history differs from theory, or rather as history differs from theory 
illuminated by historical studies. In spite of their common coat of arms the two schools 
are in profound methodological contrast. Mechanical transference of the postulates 
and research viewpoints from historical jurisprudence to our science is accordingly 
a procedure with which no methodologically trained investigator, if he gives the matter 
a little thought, can be in accord.” 
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sciousness of the ground of the existence and of the peculiarity of the nature of 
a concrete phenomenon by learning to recognize in it solely [sic] the exemplifica- 
tion of a regularity of phenomena—say, special cases of interest, rent, etc. as 
exemplifications of the Jaws, of ground rent, interest on capital, etc. Accord- 
ingly both history and the theory of social phenomena in general and of eco- 
nomics in particular put us in possession of a certain apprehension of social, or 
especially of economic phenomena. This apprehension is unique in either case. 
The two differ essentially. They differ as sharply, to be sure, as theory and 
history. 

Another circumstance must be noticed which in a still higher degree con- 
tributes to the confusion already discussed, viz.: We must sharply distinguish 
between understanding of concrete phenomena of any sort whatever and the 
scientific foundation of this understanding; i.e., between the theory or the 
history of the respective phenomena and the theory of economics. No matter 
how carefully any one tries to arrive at theoretical understanding of the con- 
crete phenomena of economics—perbaps on the basis of the prevailing theories— 
he is not for that reason a theorist of economics [Theoretiker der Volkswirthschaft}. 
Only he who undertakes the task of exhibiting the theory itself is entitled to that 
distinction. The understanding of the concrete phenomena by means of the 
theory, the application of theoretical national economy as means to this under- 
standing, the use of theoretical national economy as an auxiliary to the history 
of economics—all these are rather the affair of the historian, for whom the 
theoretical social sciences, for reasons thus indicated are tributary sciences. 

The gist of what has been said furnishes an easy answer to the question as 
to the essential nature of those errors into which the historical school of German 
economists has fallen, with respect to the conception of theoretical national 
economy as a historical science. The clue is the failure to distinguish the 
specifically historical from the theoretical apprehension of economics, and the 
consequent mistaking of the one for the other. The historical school thinks it 
is building up and exhibiting the theory of economics when it is attempting to 
utilize either the history or the theory of economics for the understanding of 
concrete facts and developments in the economic realm. 

Quite as great is the error of those who confuse theoretical national economy 
with economic policy |Volkswirthschaftspolitik], i.e., with the science of the 
maxims for proper guidance and promotion of economic activity. The error 
is comparable with confusion of chemistry with chemical technology, or physi- 
ology and anatomy with the arts of medicine and surgery. 

The above facts have had peculiarly unfortunate effects upon research in 
the methodology of our subject What value can the methodology of national 
economy seem to have in the minds of men who do not sharply distinguish 
between theoretical and practical national economy, i.e., between two sciences 
(the one theoretical, the other practical) which are of such different natures. 
Or what value can investigation of the methodology of national economy have 
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when carried on by those whose idea of national economy is a theoretico. 
practical or theoretical economics, economic politics and the science of finance. 

On the other hand the confusion between the historical and the theoretica] 
outlook has led to mystifying consequences in German economic literature. 
For example, it has deranged our systems of presentation by interrupting the 
continuity of theory in order to introduce numberless historical excursuses. It 
has embarrassed our technique (Methodik) by unadvisedly forcing into the 
procedure of theoretical national economy viewpoints and postulates of his. 
torical investigation. 

It hardly needs to be said that, chiefly in consequence of this misunder- 
standing, research in the field of theoretical national economy is today well nigh 
sterile. Historical understanding of particular areas of economics has increased 
in recent decades; the theory of economics on the contrary has visibly lagged, 

We would by no means minimize the merit of having emphasized the his- 
torical viewpoint as a matter of principle in theoretical political economy in 
general, and in theoretical public economy in particular, although as we shall 
see later, the form in which the idea has thus far come to expression has lacked 
both clarity and consistency. Nevertheless no unprejudiced person, however 
high his appraisal of the historical viewpoint in our science, can doubt that even 
the error of completely disregarding this factor is not distantly parallel, so far 
as the range of consequences is concerned, with the error of confounding theo- 
retical national economy with the history of economics. The scholars who have 
committed this error have fallen into the most fundamental error, viz. of missing 
altogether the science which they intended to serve. 

If theoretical national economy were already highly developed, or if it 
were at least in its fundamentals a completed science, criticism might be silent 
about the error we have pointed out. How is this possible, however, in dealing 
with a type of scholars who have become the victims of such a misapprehension 
in a science the bases of which are not yet assured, in which almost everything is 
still in debate! 

How well a casual remark by the great founder of our science with reference 
to certain scientific systems, fits the case of the investigators to whom we have 
referred: viz., “Systems which have universally owed their origin to the 
lucubrations of those who were acquainted with the one art, but ignorant of the 
other, who therefore explained to themselves the phenomena in that [art] which 
was strange to them by those [phenomena] in that [art] which was familiar to 
them.’’ 


We now return to Menger’s Book II, p. 93: 


As we have said, the members of the so-called historical school of economists 
actually constitute theoretical national economy, economic policy and the 
science of finance into a theoretico-practical discipline. This is as genuine a 


Tey. * Quoted in the original (?) from Adam Smith, History of Astronomy, ed. by Dugald 
|Stewart, Basel, 1799, pp. 28 ff. 
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blunder as it would be to subordinate the history or statistics of economics to 
the methodological views of the theoretical or practical sciences. 

If there can be any question of a historical tendency in political economy, 
we cannot understand by it the transformation of political economy into a 
historical science. It can mean rather only a trend in research which holds 
fast to the fact of the development of social phenomena in the theoretical, or in 
the practical division of economic research, yet without betraying the character 
of political economy as a theoretico-practical science 

Before we proceed to the solution of the problems here involved, it is 
necessary to reject a tacit assumption of those who have hitherto been occupied 
with these problems. It is an error of principle. Unless we are clear about it 
we can never quite understand the return of the historical viewpoint in our 
science. I refer to the error of supposing that the historical viewpoint in theo- 
retical national economy is identical with the historical viewpoint in the prac- 
tical sciences of economics, and that whatever is true of the historical type of 
research in the former, for that reason can be taken over bodily into treatment 
of the latter. 

The sciences in question here are concerned indeed with the same area of 
human life. They are all sciences of economics. As we have seen in the 
previous book, however, their aims are quite different. The method of eco- 
nomic policy may no more be interchanged with the method of theoretical 
political economy than the method of the latter with that of history or statistics. 

This being understood, it is at the same time clear that the fact of the 
development of economic phenomena, as we shall exhibit the same later, is by 
no means necessarily of the same influence upon the practical sciences of 
economics as upon theoretical national economy. The postulates of the histor- 
ical viewpoint cannot therefore be carried over bodily into the latter and vice 
versa. The further consideration scarcely needs to be expressed, that the 
influence of the above fact upon theoretical economic doctrine on the one hand 
and upon the practical sciences of economy on the other can be determined only 
by way of a detached investigation which shall bring the tasks of the latter 
sciences into consideration from the historical point of view. 

In theoretical economic systematics [theoretische V olkswirthschaftslehre| the 
historical viewpoint is brought into effect, through contemplation of the fact 
of the development of economic phenomena in its influence upon fixation of the 
forms of manifestation and the laws of economic particulars. In the theory of 
economic policy [Volkswirthschaftspolitik] the same viewpoint becomes influen- 
tial through exhibit of the various stages of development of economic action in 
their effects upon the institutions and devices of the governing power intended 
to promote economic action. The national economic theorist makes the 
historical viewpoint influential when, in course of investigating the general 
nature and laws of economics, he keeps in sight the fact of the evolution of the 
phenomenon. So also the economic politician when he takes due account of 
the same relation. The difference between the two foregoing problems is so 
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obvious that a confusion of these would really appear quite unthinkable. The 
reason why the confusion nevertheless so often occurs is in part in the erroneous 
conception of political economy as a formally unified science, and in the result. 
ing effort to determine its method, rather than the methods of the formally quite 
different parts of which it is composed. More than that, not a small portion of 
the reason is to be found in a misunderstanding which must be briefly discussed, 

The common element in the two problems just distinguished is to be found 
in the circumstance that both practical and theoretical economic doctrine 
[Volkswirthschaftslehre] concern themselves with the question whether economic 
laws, which correspond with a given evolutionary stage of concrete economic 
activity are also adequate for various evolutionary phases of the same. Not 
infrequently the fact is overlooked, however, that in the one case attention is 
primarily on normative laws (i.e., upon rules fixed by the state or by habit, to 
control men’s actions); in the other case attention is primarily on laws of 
phenomena (i.e., regularities of coexistence and of sequence in economic phe- 
nomena). That is, two quite different sorts of things and ideas are in question in 
the respective procedures. It is only an accident that they are indicated by the 
same term [law!] [Gesets]. 

One may accordingly be of the opinion that various stages of the develop- 
ment of the state and of society in general and of economic action in particular 
are in correspondence with various normative economic laws and institutions, 
without for that reason necessarily being of the opinion—indeed without having 
an inkling that the opinion is indicated—that civic and societary phenomena 
in general, and that phenomena of economics in particular, evolve in the course 
of time, and that this circumstance touches the laws of succession and coexist- 
ence of these phenomena. In fact two distinct scientific questions are involved, 
of which only the latter relates to theoretical national economy and to the 
problem of preserving the historical viewpoint in the same. The former is 
concerned with preserving the historical viewpoint in economic politics 
[Volkswirthschafts politik}. 

A long succession of national-economic writers have treated political 
economy now as a formally unified science, and consequently have attempted to 
determine the method of this science. Again they have carried over the method- 
ological viewpoint and postulates of theoretical national economy into the 
practical economic sciences, and vice versa. In particular they have conceived 
of the retention of the historical viewpoint in these two sciences as an identical 
methodological problem. All this is not less unfortunate for researches into the 
epistemology of our science than the mistaking of history for the theory of 
economics, the consequences of which for the methodology of political economy 
we have exhibited in the previous book. 

Our task therefore cannot consist in determining in general the nature of the 
historical viewpoint in that totality of theoretical and practical sciences which 
we call political economy. We shall rather treat separately the two quite dis- 
tinct methodological problems: viz., the determination of the historical view- 
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point on the one hand in theoretical national economy, on the other hand in the 
practical sciences of economics. 

But in the course of treating the problems here concerned we must deter- 
mine a second not less important viewpoint. Theoretical research in the realm 
of economic action is not strictly unitary. It subdivides rather, as we have seen 
above, into two special tendencies. In spite of the circumstances that both 
attempt solution of the theoretical problem of research in the field of economic 
action, each manifests peculiarities not merely in respect to its approaches to 
knowledge. I am referring now to the realistic and the exact tendency in theo- 
retical research, and it is thereby clear that determination of the historical view- 
point in each of these two directions must also lead to different cognitive 
problems. 

To be sure, the question might arise whether the problem of determination 
of the historical viewpoint in political economy is of importance enough for 
our science to insure sufficient interest among scholars in the necessarily compli- 
cated and difficult investigations. Especially must this question press upon 
us in a book which is intended to destroy various illusions of the historical school 
of national economy, and at least to depress the relative significance of the same 
toa more modest level. Meanwhile if it should appear from the following that 
the historical viewpoint has far less significance than a succession of learned 
political economists have attributed to it, it still must not be overlooked that, 
in this book, dedicated to reform of the present condition of political economy 
in Germany, it is matter of course that things have to be evaluated not exclu- 
sively in accordance with their true worth, but also in accordance with the 
significance which has been attributed to them by our contemporaries. And 
what thought has gained greater weight in this sense than that of a historical 
tendency in our science! 

Accordingly it is not our fault that we treat here at one and the same time 
the by no means insignificant, but still less weighty, along with the weightiest. 
The fault belongs to those who have made scientific problems of secondary 
significance the pilot of research in the field of economics, and have raised 
partnership with their one-sidednesses to the rank of sole touchstone of the 
worth or worthlessness of scientific performances. In referring to the one- 
sidednesses, the exaggerations and the errors of the historical school of German 
national economists, considering the present condition of political economy in 
Germany, we believe we are taking up the matter which is of the greatest 
weight for our science. 

In the first chapter of Book II, under the title, “On the Historical 
Viewpoint in Theoretical National Economy,’’ Menger proceeds in 
this 

It is a part of the nature of many phenomena to come into reality in a 
certain undeveloped form, to develop themselves gradually, after they have 


* Condensation continued. 
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attained a certain maximum to follow a descending line, and finally to lose their 
peculiar character, in this sense to perish. Natural organisms are the most 
obvious illustrations, but the same observation is in point in the case of many 
social phenomena in general and economic phenomena in particular. Every 
separate laborer, as such, every concrete economic undertaking, every measure 
intended to promote economics, every group formation of economising people, 
is a case of this sort. 

Experience acquaints us with still another sort of development, of great 
importance for the theoretical sciences, political economy in particular, those 
manifestations which come to light not in the particular concrete manifestations, 
but in the respective manifestation-forms. Thus in the case of many groups of 
phenomena which typically recur, we may observe that the manifestation-forms 
of the same exhibit a gradual movement. This movement is of such character 
that those concrete instances which appear later in order of time exhibit some 
sort of development, when compared with earlier instances. In the natural 
sciences this is known as the differentiation of species. In the economic field, 
take money, immeasurably ancient in principle but in the course of centuries 
hcw various in detail! 

Modern investigators of nature have emphasized this fact. It is of incom- 
parably greater significance in human association and particularly in economics. 
In the case of the organic world the changes have occurred gradually in the 
course of millenia, mostly in prehistoric time. Analogous changes in the social 
work take place within historical time and, as it were, before our eyes. The 
phenomena of property, of exchange, of money, of credit, etc., are incidents of 
human economics, which in the course of the evolution of humanity have been 
in part recurring for thousands of years. They are typical phenomena. Yet 
how different their present from their earlier forms of manifestation! For 
example, money, first in the form of domestic animals, later in the form of base 
and afterwards precious metals, still later in the form of minted coins, and finally 
in the still more developed forms of money symbols. Each form is a means of 
exchange, but how great are the varieties of these means! 

This fact of evolution of the phenomena themselves cannot remain without 
influence upon ¢heory of the phenomena, nor upon the results of the realistic 
tendency in research within the realm of such phenomena. It is the aim of the 
realistic kind of research to investigate the types and the typical relationships 
of the actual phenomena. How can it remain uninfluenced by the circumstance 
that those types and relationships are themselves variable ? 

The general nature of a trade-crisis, for example, cannot be learned by 
observing a single phase of it. The entire passage out of normal and back to 
normal must be understood. 

The thousand and one typical economic phenomena are variable still fur- 
ther not merely under the aspect of their detached form, but their form is also 
varied by their changing relations to the total economic phenomena of their 
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The foregoing leads to the following results: The real phenomena of human 
economics exhibit a development which is on the one hand a variation of individ- 
ual phenomena, on the other hand a variation of phenomenal forms. This cir- 
cumstance has an unquestionable influence upon the findings of the realistic 
type of theoretical research in our field. This influence affects our deter- 
mination both of the general character and the general correlation (categories 
and laws) of economic phenomena. 

The above characterized fact of the development of economic phenomena is 
thus of too great importance to be overlooked by the realistic tendency in 
economic theory. 

It remains for us to indicate how the historical idea may be most advan- 
tageously used in the realm of economics. Surely not by constructing as many 
economic theories as there are evolutionary stages of economic phenomena, or as 
there are various local conditions upon like evolutionary levels. The only 
feasible way must be one which is admissible from the standpoint of the cus- 
tomary scientific technique and the need of the present, which can maintain its 
scientific legitimacy, especially if it has already been tried with satisfactory 
results in departments of research which have analogous problems. It can 
consist only in assuming as the basis of our exhibit, a definite condition of eco- 
nomics which is of special significance as respects place and time, and that we 
call attention solely to the modifications which realistic theory must assimilate 
in consequence of comparison with other evolutionary stages and with other 
regional circumstances. A realistic theory of economics along these lines is no 
phantom. It is an aim which is within the reach of scientific means. It would 
in truth be [p. 110] @ realistic theory of economics with deference to the evolution- 
ary viewpoint, or if we prefer a customary but not quite appropriate expression, 
to the historical viewpoint. 

We [Menger] recognize all this without reservation. We even claim to 
have set it forth more thoroughly than any of our predecessors. For that very 
reason we feel bound to insist that everything which actually confers a right 
to be characterized as ‘‘the historical viewpoint,”’ or more correctly “deference 
to the fact of the evolution of economic phenomena” in the realistic type of 
economic research, is summed up in these elements, viz.: recognition of the 
fact of evolution of economic phenomena; comprehension of the above men- 
tioned consequences of the same for the discharge of the specifically theoretical 
tasks of our science; endeavor to realize the above indicated methodological 
idea. On the contrary every postulate which goes beyond that, particularly 
the effort of the historical school of national economists to convert political 
economy into history, rests upon misapprehension of the most elementary bases 
of scientific theory, upon a confounding of theory and history, particularly of 
the theory of public economy with particular tendencies in the way of theo- 
retical understanding within the realm of economics. 

In respect to the problems just discussed [pp. 111-14] the historical school 
of German national economists has fallen into a double error. On the one hand 
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it has too narrowly conceived the problems. It has overlooked the fact that 
still other variations of social phenomena which it has not noticed may right- 
fully claim equal significance for the methodology of our subject with those to 
which it has given its exclusive attention. In the second place, its representa- 
tives have surrendered to the erroneous belief that the difficulties which the 
theory of economics encounters in the facts of the evolution of social phe- 
nomena and of the inter-local divergencies of the same may be completely 
removed by the historical method. 


In the second chapter of Book II (pp. 118-29) Menger discusses 
certain ‘“pseudo-historical”’ tendencies in economic theory which 
follow clues that are “mostly quite external and irrelevant for 
theoretical national economy.” 

The foregoing excerpts sufficiently indicate the scope of Menger’s 
criticisms. Without venturing a judgment as to their conclusive- 
ness, as ad hominem arguments with fellow economists, we may 
repeat the observation that the idea of the special competence and 
the exact procedure of the “historical method” was evidently at this 
time woefully unprecise. This, however, is the economists’ affair. 
We are directly interested in the fact that the controversy over this 
matter among the economists loaded the scientific atmosphere with 
germs of the historical idea, and these germs, or some of them, 
found lodgment in the minds of some men who became sociologists. 
Whether the latter have a better account to render of their steward- 
ship of this idea is a distinct question. It belongs at a later point 
in the survey of sociological evolution. One more passage may be 
epitomized as completing Menger’s brief against the “historical 
school,” and as accounting for the vigor of Schmoller’s reply. 

On page 200 Menger has this heading: ‘“‘That the Historical 
School of German Economists Misunderstood the Standardizing 
Reform Ideas of the Historical School of Jurisprudence, and That 
it Only Mistakenly Regards Itself as in the Same Sense a Historical 


School.” 


The charge that may actually be made against Adam Smith, and even those 
of his pupils who have contributed most to the development of political econ- 
omy, is not that they disregarded the matter-of-course significance of the study of 
history for the politician, not that they denied that various economic institu- 
tions and governmental devices correspond with various temporal and regional 
economic circumstances. Their fault was rather their lack of understanding 
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for those societary institutions which have come into being in unpremeditated 
ways, and for the significance of the same for publiceconomy. On the contrary, 
their writings exhibit the conspicuous opinion that the institutions of popular 
economy are solely the intended product of the common will of society as such, 
results of the express agreement of the members or of positive legislation. In 
this one-sided pragmatic view the ideas of Adam Smith and his foliowers coin- 
cide with those of the writers of the French enlightenment period in general, 
and of the Physiocrats in particular. 

The above one-sidedness and defects in conception of the problems of 
economic politics gave plenty of occasion for efforts after scientific reform. 
Nevertheless no such reform occurred, at least not in a decisive way, in the field 
of political economy. The scientific opponents of Smith attacked certain of his 
theories and conceptions, but not the above error of principle, and they could 
not hinder the pragmatism of his theory from gradually attaining uncontested 
acceptance. 

A reaction of a more radical nature against the doctrines of Smith was to 
have its origin not from within the ranks of the economists, but it was to occur 
tardily enough through mechanical transference of ideas and methods of other 
related scientific fields to the theory of economics; a process in which misunder- 
standings of many sorts were destined to play an important rdle. 


Menger expands this charge to the effect that the so-called 
Historical School of Economists was merely an unintelligent imita- 
tion of the Savigny-Niebuhr school. This charge might well have 
been the chief objective in Schmoller’s counter-attack, but he did 
not choose to give it that prominence. It was entitled Zur Method- 
ologie der Staats- und Sozialwissenschaften, 1883 (Jahrbuch fiir 
Geselsgebung, etc., VII, 975). It was a review of Menger’s Unter- 
suchungen and of Dilthey’s Einlettung in die Geisteswissenschaften. 
In the second paragraph Schmoller expresses himself in general 
about Menger’s book as follows: 

In this book we have the serious attempt of a national economist of not a 
little discernment to preserve to the social sciences, or rather to theoretical 
national economy, its true method. It aims in particular to expose and to 
refute the vagaries of the historical school, in the hope of instituting a reform 
of the present condition of political economy in Germany. 


After recapitulating the contents of Menger’s Book I, Schmoller 
counters in this way: 


The discrimination between kinds of cognition which he presupposes 
undoubtedly has a certain justification. Just as we contrast descriptive botany 
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and zoélogy with plant physiology and comparative anatomy, so may statistics 
and history be contrasted with those procedures which aim to exhibit the general 
nature of economic phenomena. But this contrast may not be treated as an 
impassable gulf. The science of the specific, or I prefer to say descriptive 
science, furnishes the preliminaries for general theory. These preparatory 
labors are complete in the degree in which all the phenomena are described as to 
their essential characteristics, their causes and their effects. Complete descrip. 
tion, however, presupposes further complete classification of the phenomena, 
a complete structure of categories, a correct assignment of the particular to 
the observed type, a complete survey of the possible causes. Every complete 
description is thus a contribution to the establishment of the general character 
of the respective science. 

The more complete a science already is, the closer is the touch between com- 
plete descriptions and the theories of the general correlation of the material. 
The more incomplete the descriptive part of a science is, the more the theory 
consists in a mass of tentative, dubious and premature generalizations, the 
wider must be the chasm. That appears to me to be the situation of the social 
sciences, and to a certain extent in particular that of national economy, in 
spite of its comparative maturity. The way to make progress consists first 
and foremost in adding to the number, precision and thoroughness of observa- 
tions, so that with the assistance of more comprehensive and more perfect 
descriptive material of every sort gathered from experience, the classification of 
phenomena, the elaboration of categories [Begriffe] may be improved, finally 
the typical phenomenal series and their interconnections, the causes in their 
entire scope may be more clearly recognized. It is by no means a neglect of 
theory, but the necessary sub-structure for it, temporarily to put prevailing 
emphasis in a science upon its descriptive phases. Only in so far as the descrip- 
tive material is bad, are charges against this procedure justified. It is in the 
nature of the division of scientific labor that such descriptive work should 
temporarily withhold forces from the task of developing theory. If mean- 
while little is accomplished in the way of scientific development of theory, as 
Menger complains, that is less a count against those who pursue historical 
inquiries than against those who make investigation of theory their specialty. 


Schmoller continues: 

When Menger criticizes the historical labors of Roscher and Hildebrand, 
the fact is that it is no fault of theirs that he finds the theories of Schiifile also 
untenable. Menger is of course quite right in his assertion that, as a rule, the 
historians of a science are not its great theorists, that the historical tendency is 
inclined to urge excessive caution against generalizations and theories. Those 
are, however, the natural faults of a vestal. Only by one-sidedness can we 
mortals accomplish anything. After the older abstract National Economy had 
accomplished great things, the marrow of its strength dried up, because it 
tried to compose its results excessively into abstract schemes which lacked all 
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reality. No help was possible from this abstract tendency which had fallen 
victim to intellectual tuberculosis. A change of program was necessary, and 
the beginning must needs be made by looking at things from a quite new angle. 
Whatever the historical tendency did was itself also on the basis of the older 
theory, in so far as the latter had accomplished anything permanent. In the 
future there will come a new epoch for national economy. It will come, how- 
ever, only through giving full value to the whole body of historico-descriptive 
and statistical material that is now being assembled, not through further distil- 
lation of the already hundred times distilled abstract theories of the old dogma- 
tism. Wherever we find today healthy beginnings of new theoretical construc- 
tions, they strikingly illustrate the truth of this observation, etc. 


The nature of Schmoller’s further reply may be inferred from 
the following digest of Menger’s later explanation under the title, 
The Errors of the Historical School. In our version the document 
is paraphrased and abbreviated, but the attempt has been made to 
render the meaning faithfully. ‘The booklet is in the form of sixteen 
letters to a friend. Our digest reduces the argument to numbered 
paragraphs, disregarding the division into letters. 


1. The fault which I have found with that large group known as the 
Historical School, which has won such an eminent place in recent German 
literature, is the one-sidedness with which they have expended their spiritual 
energy upon merely historical and statistical studies, i.e., to cultivation of 
specialties which, from the standpoint of political economy proper, are mere 
auxiliaries. In consequence, they most lamentably neglect the reform of our 
science which is urgently needed. They even sometimes treat theoretical 
research in the field of economics as contemptible, as though historical research 
in that field were alone legitimate [p. 13]. 

2. Eminent representatives of the Historical School have neglected to 
make sharp discrimination between the theoretical and the practical divisions 
of economic science, and have even treated this confusion as an epoch-making 
advance in our science [pp. 13-14].? 

3. Even those adherents of the Historical School who do not categorically 
deny to theoretical economics a certain legitimacy seem to me not to be com- 
pletely free from a crude one-sidedness in their conception of theoretical eco- 


* Perhaps we may bring out Menger’s idea by citing, as an illustration of what he 
would mean by a strictly economic question, the problem: What effect does war have 
upon prices? Then we might put over against such a question an extreme instance of 
the sort of topics selected by the Historical School as subject for their monography: 
viz., “Prices in the Leipsic Fair for the Year x.” 

? If that was the case in a given instance, it was unfortunate, but not necessarily 
a count against the historical method itself. 
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nomics. They recognize the legitimacy only of certain tendencies which are; p 
close affinity with the historical method [p. 14]. 

4. Thus the historical school seems to me to have lost vision of the system 
of tasks for which scientific economic research must be responsible.? 

5. I regarded it as my duty to oppose these vagaries, because it seemed to 
me that, since the foundation of the historical school, theoretical economic 
investigation had been undervalued in Germany, to the great harm of our 
science.3 

6. My work was cut out for me by the fact that the Historical School js 
mistaken in its views of the nature of political economy and of its parts, of the 
relation of these to one another, and to certain auxiliary sciences; finally in its 
one-sided doctrines about the nature of the endeavor for comprehension [Erkenni- 
nisssireben| in the field of economics. Difficult and comprehensive as the 
investigation might turn out to be, there is no escaping the duty of arriving at 
clarity about the nature of the indicated disciplines, and their place in the circle 
of the sciences. This is a necessary preliminary to refutation of the errors which 
threaten political economy from the side of the Historical School [p. 16].4 

7. It would be necessary for me to repeat myself to an extent which would 
exceed the limits of this monograph, if I were to deal thoroughly with the ques- 
tions suggested in 6. My present purpose is to parry the attacks which have 
been made upon my Untersuchungen. 

8. To recapitulate my previous conclusions: The historian and the statisti- 
cian concern themselves with the deeds, fortunes, institutions of given states 
and peoples; the former under the aspect of development, the latter under the 
aspect of coherence [Zustdndlichkeit]. On the other hand, the theorist in the 
field of civic and social phenomena has the task of visualizing not the concrete 
phenomena or the concrete developments, but the forms of which the phenomena 
are particular instances [Ercheinungsformen], and the laws of the respective 
human occurrences. On the other hand, it is the business of the investigator 


* The truth may have been simply that the people criticized had less interest than 
Menger had in devoting themselves to generalizations. This in itself would not author- 
ize Menger to read them out of the ranks of the economists. 

2 This was a question of fact. It might or might not have been true. The actual 
result was that the blind eyes of abstract theory were at last opened through the persist- 
ence of the historical method proper. 

3 What Dr. Martineau, of London, used to call the “rhythm of the spirit” seems to 
be a psychological necessity. Not all pure theorizing, not all fact gathering, but an 
alternation which uses both is the desideratum. 

4 Thus speaks the methodologist. He has his place, but it is after all an auxiliary 
position in the whole scheme of science. People will not take orders from him, whether 
laymen or colleagues. He may have some influence in shaping scientific programs, 
but he is more likely to function as an organizer of results reached in disorderly 
ways than as an engineer or architect directing the achievement of results in 
systematic fashion. 
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in the field of the practical civic and social sciences to teach us the principles 
of efficient occupation with civic and social concerns.* 

9. The chief mistakes of the historical school of German economists con- 
cern their conception of the nature of theoretical national economy, their one- 
sided inclination toward particularistic investigation along lines closely asso- 
ciated with history.? 

ro. 1 had undertaken in the first place the task of setting forth in their 
fundamentals the entire system of problems which confront the human mind in 
the nature of social investigation in general, and in the field of political economy 
in particular. Thereupon I encountered the more special task of making out 
the system of justified tendencies in theoretical investigation in the field of 
popular economy [Volkswirthschaft|. With this in view I have shown that there 
are two chief tendencies of theoretical investigation. Each aims to make out 
the forms of manifestation and the laws of economic phenomena. The frst, 
the empirical, is supposed to demonstrate “in their full empirical reality” the 
forms of manifestation and the laws of phenomena in the field of popular 
economics. The second (i.e., the tendency that seeks precision in theoretical 
research) has the task of tracing the phenomena back to their simplest elements, 
and to exhibit, on the basis of the method of isolation, the precise laws in accord- 
ance with which complicated economic phenomena develop from said elements. 
This is a process analogous but not identical with that of the exact natural 
sciences. Its aim is to enable us to comprehend social phenomena not “in their 
complete empirical reality,” but so far as their economic side is concerned.3 

11. I have given my special attention to the efforts of the Historical School 
to justify this latter tendency [p. 19]. 

12. Schmoller concedes the above contrast between the historical and the 
theoretical social sciences [p. 20]. 

13. Schmoller seems to assert that historical studies may be to the advan- 
tage of the theorist, and conversely knowledge of economic theory for the 
historian. If that is what he means, he is entirely right. But does Schmoller 
want to make his readers think that this commonplace is something new, or that 
I need to be informed of it? Who wants to deny that all sciences are in a certain 
interdependence? Only a quite uninformed critic would draw from that fact the 
conclusion that there are no fixed boundaries between the several sciences, and that 


* Menger’s mistake was in undervaluing each of these procedures except his own. 
Each has its own legitimacy in time, place, degree. 

? This may or may not have been a valid count against the entire historical school. 
Of course, “‘ one-sided inclination toward particularistic investigation” alone is abortive; 
but the sequel does not show that this was the rule. 

3 Very well! Here was a phase of scientific work in which any one who felt it to 
be of paramount interest was at liberty to do his best. Menger was impatient with all 
the economists who did not agree with him about the paramount value of his particular 
interest. It turned out that the historical and the methodological tendencies were 
compatible and complementary instead of mutually inhibitive. 
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in particular the historical sciences of economic administration and theoretica] 
national economy are interchangeable. Only against the contrary errors into 
which our historical national economists have fallen have I expressed myself 
[p. 23].* 

14. There is no bridgeless chasm between history and economic theory, 
any more than between anatomy and physiology, between mathematics and 
physics or chemistry, etc. Yet in every case there are certain boundaries 
between sciences. The physiologist pursues aims other than those of the anat- 
omist, the physicist employs for his purpose the findings of the mathematician, 
The purpose which the worker in the theory of industry proposes is quite differ- 
ent from that of the historian of industry, even though he makes use of historical 
studies to promote his purpose. History and statistics have the task of investi- 
gating the concrete deeds, fortunes, institutions of given peoples and states, 
while the theoretical social sciences are called to exhibit the forms of manifesta- 
tion of social phenomena, with the laws of their succession, coexistence, etc.? 

15. Here, with reference to the tasks and the aims of investigation, the 
sharp boundaries are located between the sciences in question. These bound- 
aries may never be removed without opening the door to the stupidest dilletan- 
tism. My complaints against the historical school of German national 
economists is not that it pursues the history of public thrift as an auxiliary of 
political economy, but that in zeal for historical studies, a part of its adherents 
have completely lost sight of political economy [p. 25].4 

16. You ask me why Schmoller does not freely admit the matter-of-course 
proposition that the historical sciences of public thrift (the history and statistics 
of the latter) are in the relation of auxiliaries to political economy; why he 


t Barring the unfortunate “fixed boundary” form of expression, this paragraph 
tends to confirm note 1, p. 575. It indicates a common piece of dry land beginning to 
emerge from the flood of words. 

2 Menger was here cultivating a perception which became a germinal idea that bore 
fruit among the earlier American sociologists. He was struggling, however, with the 
‘*fixed boundary” illusion. The full truth which later emerged was that “fixed bound- 
aries” between objects of knowledge do not exist between the objects themselves. 
They are conceptual constructions of our own minds. They correspond only with 
certain mirage aspects of things, so to speak, which present themselves to our minds 
when we are viewing objects from afar. The nearer we get to them, the more evident 
it becomes that these conceptually detached objects are functions of one another, and 
the ultimate task of objective science is to solve the problems of these functional rela- 
tions. In attempting to solve these problems we demonstrate the poverty of the 
statical classifications of sciences. 

3 This paragraph is a curious combination of countermarch, on the one hand, 
toward reiteration of the hermetically-sealed-compartment-conception of science, and 
on the other hand, a charge as to a matter of fact against certain adherents of the 
historical school of economists. The question of permanent interest is not the specific 
matter alleged, but whether the investigations prompted by the historical school made 
for presenting problems of economic relationships in more objective terms. Sub- 
sequent experience has answered that question with emphatic affirmatives. 
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rather does his utmost to confuse the boundaries between them. The explana- 
tion, or to use Schmoller’s own dignified expression, the explanation of his 
“aversion to the blinders of scientific division of labor,” is obvious. No reason- 
able person denies the importance of historical studies of research in the field 
of political economy. No one denies the usefulness of the history of public 
economy as an aid in understanding economic phenomena. But this does not 
satisfy the editor of the Berlin Jahrbuch. He wants to carry on his historico- 
statistical miniature painting [K/einmalerei| without giving up his claim to be 
a worker in political economy, and specifically in economic theory. Hence 
his aversion to the “blinders of scientific division of labor.” He is in reality 
opposed to every appropriate determination of the boundaries between history 
and theory of economics. Hence the opinion which he obstinately holds that 
the history of economics is the descriptive division of political economy. The 
fact is that his history is not a division of political economy at all, but an auxil- 
iary toeconomics. In order to get over this at best hardly bridgeable chasm he 
proposes the theory that the chasm between history and theory in the field of 
economics is not unbridgeable. Therewith he regards the question between the 
historical and the theoretical sciences as settled [p. 27]. 

17. I must quote Balzac: “Bienheureux les Ecrivains qui se contentent si 
facilement!”’ In order that Schmoller may peacefully continue his historico- 
statistical micrography, historically developed, generally recognized scientific 
classifications must be overthrown. In order that in the future he may devote 
himself undisturbed to his Strassburg historical promenades, and still count as 
a worker in political economy, all the scientific categories must be stood on their 
heads! I must repeat myself again. Whoever uses the findings of historical 
investigation for purposes of research in the field of political economy is of 
course a political economist. Whoever, on the contrary, himself investigates 
the history of public thrift, is a scientific historian, assuming of course that he 
is sufficiently expert with the sources and technique of historical research. 
These are the facts and it is to be hoped that they will remain the facts, even if 
it should turn out that Schmoller fundamentally misinterprets the task of 
political economy [p. 28].? 


* Menger’s insistence that history of economic facts is not political economy at 
all, but an auxiliary to economics is persistence in the conception that sciences are 
differentiated by subject-matter. Schmoller on the other hand cannot be credited with 
the later conception that science, on its operative side, is a co-operation of procedures 
or techniques, sometimes to be sure on various subject-matter, but also sometimes on 
various phases of the same subject-matter. We need not search into the merits of 
Schmoller as a promoter of this latter perception. It is enough to point out that Men- 
ger was the champion of a losing cause, in so far as he attempted to perpetuate a 
dictatorship of categories over scientific rank, instead of consenting to establishment 
of scientific status on the basis of partnership in scientific functions. 

? The truth involved here is simply that when one is unearthing specific economic 
facts, of one’s own time or of any earlier period, one is not in that process doing the work 
of generalizing economic relations. The state of knowledge at a given time must 
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18. If Schmoller had admitted the fundamental difference between the 
historical sciences of public thrift, and political economy, which I have pointed 
out, there would still remain a difference between my views and his of the 
relation of history to political economy. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the history and statistics of public thrift have the relation of auxiliaries to 
political economy in general, and to the theoretical part of economics in par- 
ticular. On the other hand, there is quite as little room for doubt that these 
auxiliaries are of importance as tributaries to the principal science. 

19. Nevertheless, the question of the relative quantity of justification of the 
particular types of investigation is quite another matter. No reasonable man 
will doubt that on this question there is possibility both of undervaluation and 
of exaggeration. 

20. I know very well that, among all the tasks which scientific discussion 
imposes, none is more difficult than determination of the proper boundaries of 
scientific activity. In its idea all science is endless. Even the most one-sided 
exaggeration of a scientific tendency has its utility, and consequently, from a 
certain standpoint, its justification. It is therefore not to be denied that even 
the most one-sided devotion of representatives of our science to historical 
studies may have its indirect use. 

On the other hand, it is no less true that the number of workers in a given 
science, in every people and period is limited, and there is no unlimited capacity 
corresponding with the unlimited reach of scientific tasks. Every one-sided 
exaggeration of particular kinds of research, even though they be legitimate in 
themselves, amounts, therefore, to a corresponding neglect of other research. 
This applies to the present historical tendency. This is especially regrettable 
since theoretical political economy today needs to concentrate all its resources 
upon reform of itself. 

21. The case is the more urgent since, as we have shown, history of public 
thrift is not a part of political economy, but only an auxiliary—a useful, an 
indispensable auxiliary, but still an auxiliary. The almost exclusive devotion 
of academic German economists to this auxiliary is therefore such an obvious 
one-sidedness that a difference of judgment about it is incomprehensible. 

22. In spite of Schmoller’s attempts to becloud the issue, this is my con- 
tention: We must restore to its just rights every legitimate type of investigation in 
the field of public thrift. I am not the one who is wearing “the blinders of 
scientific division of labor.” 

23. Says Sax (Das Wesen und die Aufgaben der Nat. Oek., Wien, 1884, 
p. 32): “Whoever in an unprejudiced way, especially without a retainer as 


determine which of the two procedures is the more timely, and in that sense the more 
important, in advancing objective knowledge. Whether Menger’s criterion shall 
decide that a given worker at a given moment shall be called an economist or a historian 
is very much like the question whether the particular tool in a particular workman’s 
hand at a particular time shall decide whether a workman is a stonemason or 4 


carpenter. 
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representative of a one-sided tendency, gives a hearing to Menger’s argument, 
will receive the impression that it gives full value to the reciprocal inter- 
workings of all the types of investigation as expressions of the endowment 


of our mind.” 
Whoever, on the other hand, with like detachment, follows Schmoller’s 


literary activities, will surely fail to gather from the half dozen mono- 
graphs which he has thus far published on the development of industrial condi- 
tions in Strassburg, an impression of universality [p. 33]. 

24. How has it come about that such a ruinous transfer of energy from 
political economy proper to historical studies has occurred? Not to confine 
the answer to Schmoller and his sympathizers, such a general phenomenon can 
have been the outcome only of much more universal causes. The one-sided 
overvaluation of historical studies on the part of a portion of our German 
economists has its roots then, in fact, in a series of errors about the nature of 
political economy and about the relation of historical studies to the latter; in a 
series of false fundamental assumptions, which, superficially held, lend plausi- 
bility to the one-sided historicism now prevailing among us.? 

25. First of all I must notice the prevalent opinion that the way to a reform 
of political economy, at least the first step in the needed direction, is investiga- 
tion of the history of thrift. 

Says Schmoller: “It is by no means a neglect of theory, but a necessary 
substructure for it, when for a time we proceed in a predominantly descriptive 
manner in a science—that by such activity a portion of the working force is 
temporarily deflected from theory, is incidental to the nature of scientific 
division of labor.” 

26. As to the importance of history and statistics in furnishing a sub- 
structure for political economy I have expressed myself, I hope, with sufficient 
force. The consequences deduced by Schmoller do not follow. The proper 
inference is that theoretical national economy should assemble the results of 
historical and statistical research, and use them for its purposes. 


*The soul of truth in propositions 18-23 is not confirmation or refutation of 
Menger’s claim that this, that, or the other is or is not political economy. The really 
important matter struggling for expression is that all the aspects of knowledge insisted 
upon by both Menger and Schmoller are necessary, each in its time, and place and way, 
for the utmost understanding of economic relations. Everything in the discussion 
which did not make for this synthesis was relatively temporary and trivial. 

? The more fundamental explanation was hinted at in note 3 above on proposition 
5,p. 588. In particular, the historical reaction against classical political economy was 
primarily sheer disgust with its sterility. A sense of the futile subjectivity of such 
pseudo-science goaded large numbers of open-minded scholars to search for evidence 
that would yield real knowledge. Undoubtedly much of the response to this stimulus 
was equally sterile extravagance in the other direction. The essence of the historical 
movement, however, was its insistence that understanding of economic relations must 
be found in discovery of facts and their connections, rather than in manipulation of 
concepts, 
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This is precisely what our historical economists are not doing. On the 
contrary they are contenting themselves with historisch-statistische Kleinmalerej. 
While they are persisting in their historische Mikrographie, in which they are 
within their rights, they want at the same time to count as the economists 
par excellence! This is the danger to be averted.' 

27. In order to give good and regular standing to that untenable position, 
history and statistics must receive the stamp of “parts” of political economy. 
In truth, they are no “parts” at all, but only auxiliaries. To the same end, the 
historians insist that, at least for the present, the only work to be done, or the 
chief part of the work, must be on these “descriptive parts.”” Says Schmoller: 
“The future will bring a new epoch for national economy, but only through 
employment of the whole body of historico-descriptive and statistical material 
which is now in process of collection,’’ meanwhile “it is no neglect of theory, 
but a necessary substructure for it, to proceed in our science in a predominantly 
descriptive way.” 

28. Wagner, Dietzel, Sax, and others unite in protest against this acquies- 
cence in a period of decline for economic theory, while countless historical 
researches are bringing in the material for theory. They are at fault only in 
that they are still too optimistic. Not a generation or two, but countless 
aeons, would be needed to assemble the necessary materials for the historico- 
statistical substructure to which Schmoller refers. 

29. There remains the special claim of a portion of the historical school, 
that history is the exclusively empirical basis not only for theoretical economics, 
but for the practical sciences of popular thrift. It is important to expose the error 
of this view, because it is decisive for the entire attitude of the historical 
economists toward the question of method in our science [p. 42]. 

30. The supporters of the above view [referring now to history and theo- 
retical economics] seem to me first of all to overlook that, along with history, 
everyday life is a necessary basis for economic theory; i.e., knowledge of the 
motives, aims, circumstances affecting results, etc. The most complicated 
economic phenomena are predominantly the outcome of contact between the 
economic endeavors of individuals. Understanding of these latter, and of 
their reciprocal relationships, is consequently elemental. The history of eco- 
nomics does not furnish this factor of intelligence, especially not the psycho- 
logical motivation of economic details. 

31. Still less can history count as the exclusive empirical foundation for 
practical economics [p. 44]. In devoting themselves almost exclusively to 
historical studies, our historical economists are one-sided in two ways: first, 


« There is an appeal to our sense of humor in Menger’s demand that all the use of 
historical research in political economy shall be made by those theoretical economists 
who are jealous of historical research. The charge of malfeasance against the his- 
torical school may or may not have been well founded. It does not touch the principle 
involved, viz., human experience should be consulted for its testimony as to human 
tendencies. 
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instead of devoting themselves to their central business of investigating the laws 
of economics and the fundamental principles for successful action in the realm 
of practical economics, they substitute an auxiliary procedure. But worse 
than that, second, they concern themselves with only one of the numerous 
sciences auxiliary to political economy; and still farther, with one which can 
furnish us only a part of the empirical material necessary for support of the 
general truths. All the time they claim to be developing political economy 
itself. They are like the teamsters who wanted to be classed as architects 
because they had delivered some of the stone and sand for the building [p. 46). 

32. Do not believe, my friend, that the pretention of history to be the 
exclusively empirical basis for political economy is the last trump which histori- 
cism has played. A part of our historical economists have thrown up the idea 
altogether of theoretical and practical sciences of economics, in order to justify 
historical exhibits as the only legitimate political economy. Meanwhile even 
those who retain the idea of theoretical and practical economic sciences with 
more or less consistency have advanced the claims of historicism one step 
beyond the standpoint previously indicated. They set up the demand that 
“history shall speak for itself.” In place of laws of economic phenomena, and 
of fundamental principles for guidance of economic programs, including 
purposeful conduct of the economic functions of the state, they would set up 
historico-statistical material, arranged in accordance with certain categories. 
When Schmoller demands that “national economy shall be an essentially de- 
scriptive procedure, and that it should present to the student a concrete indi- 
vidual picture, arranged according to ideas, types, relations, etc., specialized 
to the extent of following out into particulars of the phenomena and causes,”’ 
he documents himself as representative of a view which would substitute orderly 
arranged historico-statistical material for the theoretical and practical sciences 
of economics—without doubt approximately the lowest possible standpoint 
upon which a social science can be placed. 

What has been the course of development in the Historical School of 
German economists. First, theory! Then theory decorated with historico- 
statistical notes, and interspersed with historical excursions! Then more notes 
with historical excursions with demand to be ranked as theory! Further 
“progress” in this direction is scarcely thinkable [p. 50]. 

33. Schmoller cannot agree even with my account of the relation between 
theoretical national economy and the practical economic sciences [p. 50].? 


‘It might have occurred to both disputants that decision of the issue would be 
doubtful until experience had demonstrated how much or how little history could be 
made to yield in support of economic theory or practice. It would be profitless for 
us to join in debate on the earlier issue. It would lead beyond the range of our 
present inquiry to find the answer to the later question. 

*It would take us too far into minutiae of tentative economic classification to 
follow this part of the argument (Letters X, XI, XII). The remaining letters (XIII-+ 
XVI) degenerate into a type of personalities in which the dilution of scientific sub- 
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34. You say that I seem to take satisfaction in my opponent’s defective 
orientation in the problems of method which he treats, and in the confusion of 
his ideas. You urge that those ideas in connection with the prestige of this 
man constitute a challenge to the most serious reflection on the present condi- 
tion of German national economy. 

I am aware, my friend, that it is a grievous sin to ridicule the ridiculous 
Moreover, it is so hard not to fall into the tone of contempt toward an insolent 
opponent. But what other tone is appropriate toward the utterances of a man 
who, without the slightest substantial orientation in the questions of scientific 
methodology, carries himself like an authoritative judge of the value or non- 
value of the results of methodological investigation? Is there in the realm of 
science a phenomenon less stimulating to serious reflection than inflated ama- 
teurishness sitting in judgment over the results of careful scientific research ? 

Discuss in serious fashion the most difficult questions of epistemology with 
a man in whose mind every effort for reform of theoretical national economy, 
indeed every cultivation of the same, is pictured as Manchesterism! Discuss, 
without dropping into a bantering tone, such questions with a scholar whose 
entire stock of somewhat original knowledge in the field of theoretical national 
economy consists of a primordial ooze of historico-statistical material; with a 
scholar who incessantly confounds with one another the most simple concepts 
of the theory of knowledge! And such a quarrel as that should afford me satis- 
faction? If Schmoller’s contentions against my methodological researches were 
not important for reasons to which I have referred in my first letter, how gladly 
would I forego discussion with him. I should prefer to confine myself to correc- 
tion of the most obvious misrepresentations of my views of his Jahrbuch, as in 
the case of a colleague of similar opinions to his in another journal. 

Furthermore, do not believe that a discussion with an opponent like 
Schmoller is less exacting than it would be with a scholar completely oriented in 
the questions at issue. How easy is it to teach such a man, or to induce him 
to teach himself something better? How easy, by comparison, it is to discover 
in the consistent thought processes of an expert certain inaccuracies, yes, certain 
inconsistencies and mistakes, and by uncovering and correcting them to con- 
tribute to the promotion of science! How gratifying is it, moreover, to render 
due thanks to an author for the correction of our own views, and for the instruc- 
tion which we have derived from his writings! The most difficult and uninspir- 
ing experience in the field of science is always critical contact with one-sided 
representatives of practical partisanships; with men who carry over their one- 
sidedness and the bad habits of party conflict into scientific discussion. How 
much more unedifying when such opponents pose as of superior scientific rank! 


stance is scarcely distinguishable. It should be said that the fault was not wholly on 
one side. As we shall see presently, in dealing with an episode a decade earlier than 
the present book, Schmoller was provocative of this sort of tactics. We add a single 
passage as sufficient indication of the personal animus in the discussion (Letter XIV, 


pp. 71 ff.). 
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As in a special library collected by an authority, and regardless of the rich- 
ness of the collection, the eye of a specialist would easily detect certain gaps; 
while in an arbitrarily thrown together mass of books an expert might look in 
yain for a resting point, and might presently turn away, because such a mis- 
cellany simply does not provoke serious consideration—so when an estimate of 
the knowledge of a writer is in question. The strength of the methodological 
standpoint of Schmoller consists in the fact that it is out of reach [unfassbar], 
below the range of serious criticism. And will you blame me for not allowing 
myself to be misled either by the historico-philosophical studies of which he is 
constantly talking, or by his lectures on the methodology of the civic sciences, 
for which he is “arming” himself, and for not taking the methodologist 
Schmoller more seriously than he deserves ? 

What would you say, for example, if I should desire to examine more closely 
here the ideas of Schmoller about the peculiar methodological problems of our 
science? For instance, his ideas about the inductive and the deductive 
method? Or the results of his profound researches into the nature and the 
credentials of these forms of knowledge in general, and as applied to political 
economy in particular ? 

From your horror I gather how far you are from taking the methodologist 
Schmoller seriously. If anyone gropes in such complete darkness with refer- 
ence to the aims of research in the field of national economy, as does the editor 
of the Berlin Jahrbuch, his ideas about the processes of knowledge in the field 
of our science will be insured against early attack.' 


As was the case with the Thibaut-Savigny controversy, this 
discussion and others like it, upon the same or related subjects, had 
consequences quite apart from the merits of the debate itself. We 
shall recur to some of them. At present it is enough to repeat that 
a radical weakness in the position of each disputant, Menger’s 
more obviously than Schmoller’s, was the preconception, referred 
to above (p. 590), that reality is made up of detached masses of 
stuff, and that sciences are coterminous each with one of these 
geometrically delimited bodies of material. ‘Today not even astron- 
omy or geology pictures its peculiar objects of knowledge in such 
ways. How much less the sciences of human affairs! It turns out 
that, so far as our means of knowledge go, human reality is not 
chiefly structures but processes. These processes do not ma- 
neuver in close accordance with the forms of any antecedent 

' For serious students of the movement toward objectivity the question is per- 
tinent: Assuming the need of a valid method in economics, and throughout social 


science, how should we estimate the merits of the two arguments as developed up to 
this point ? 
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“science,” nor do they respect any limits prescribed by any ante- 
cedent definitions of scientific competence. Our mental peculiari- 
ties being such as they are, it was inevitable that our growth in 
understanding should have to pass through stages like that of which 
the Menger-Schmoller type of debate was typical. In principle, 
however, Menger’s insistence that the things which Schmoller 
wanted to bring to light might be knowledge, but they were not 
political economy, was nearly related to the attitude of the starving 
economist who refused to eat, unless the origin of the food offered 
could be conclusively referred to one of the economic categories, 
“extraction,” “‘transformation,” “transportation.” Since Menger’s 


time scientific methodology recognizes that the existence of the 
food and the nutritive values that it contains are first; scientific 
categories for mental manipulation of them are second. In other 
words, neither Menger nor Schmoller had hit upon a tenable prin- 
ciple of scientific corre’ation. 


[To be continued | 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


In assuming the responsibilities of the presidency for 1924 I 
ask your co-operation in making the year the most succesful in 
the history of the Society. To this end I would welcome suggestions 
as to how the society may increase its efficiency and influence as 
a scientific body. 

The purpose of the Society, as I understand it, is to develop 
scientific sociology and to diffuse its influence. It is a co-operative 
body of students and friends of the science who are seeking its 
further development. Every member of the Society who can 
assist in this effort through the presentation of the results of concrete 
research or of original thought should do so. The organization 
of the Society has been very largely democratized, so that its 
meetings are open to all who have worth-while scientific contribu- 
tions to present. In this issue I am announcing the appointment 
of three program committees for the sections on Statistical Soci- 
ology, Biological Factors in Social Causation, and Psychic Factors 
in Social Causation at our next annual meeting. There have already 
been appointed program committees for the sections of Social 
Research, and on International Relations and Co-operation. Mem- 
bers who have papers to present should communicate as soon as 
possible with the chairman of the section in which their paper would 
fall. There are also special section meetings on Rural Sociology, 
on Educational Sociology, on Community Organization, and on 
Professional Social Work, which are organized by special groups 
not under the control of the Executive Committee. Finally, at 
the Washington meeting it was voted that space should be given 
on the program of the section on Social Research for reports on 
concrete pieces of research completed and of general interest, 
provided that these reports did not exceed ten minutes in length 
and that the chairman of the Committee on Social Research, 
Professor W. F. Ogburn, of Columbia University, or the President 
be notified sufficiently in advance. It is hoped that members of 
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the Society will avail themselves of these opportunities to present 
at our annual meeting the results of their study and research. 

The Society has been further democratized through the appoint- 
ment of its Nominating Committee in advance, as announced in 
the January issue of this Journal. Members of the Society are 
invited by the Committee to send them any suggestions which they 
wish to make as to the officers of the Society. 

I have submitteed to the Executive Committee the suggestion 
that the general topic for our next annual meeting should be “The 
Trend of Our Civilization,” and this has met with general'approval. 
The topic is, however, so broad that there is little danger of interest- 
ing or timely papers being excluded. I have also suggested that 
the Society hold an open session in charge of the Committee on 
International Relations and Co-operations, of which. *Professor 
H. A. Miller, of Oberlin College, is chairman. 

The President will welcome any communications fromrmember 


of the Society. 
HARLES A. 
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AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


At the recent meeting of American Social Science Associations, 
held in Washington, a project for the publication of an encyclopedia 
of the social sciences was offered for consideration. The Sociological 
Society appointed a committee to confer with representatives of 
other groups. The Economic Association approved discussion 
of the enterprise, and will presently announce its conferees. The 
Political Science Association will act upon the proposition, through 
its Council, at their first meeting. Members of other bodies have 
expressed their interest in promoting such co-operation. 

It is significant that scholars in various branches of social 
science feel the need of an authoritative summary of results in 
related fields. It is timely that social investigators undertake 
an inventory of their collective work when the world is asking for 
proved material with which to build sound economy and govern- 
ment. It is encouraging that social workers perceive the necessity 
of defining more accurately their several problems. This gesture 
may stimulate greater progress in the science of society, as the 
French Encyclopédie, by consolidating the best information of its 
day, turned men’s thought to more careful study of the world of 
nature. The social sciences have outgrown the stage of schools 
of philosophy. They are now ready to begin organizing many 
scattering items of knowledge into a cogent body of principles. 

The general plan suggested contemplates bringing together 
within the compass of a few volumes an analysis of the more 
important aspects of social life. This would probably include, 
in part, findings from adjacent fields of anthropology, history, 
sociology, economics, and politics, comparative philology and 
aesthetics, religion, law and ethics. An example of even wider 
co-ordination is presented by the Encyclopaedie Scientifique, now 
being published with the aid of the principal learned bodies in 
France. Whether or not the work now contemplated shall take 
the form of a dictionary of terms, a sequence of general articles, 
or a condensed series of outlines remains to be decided. In any 
event, it is agreed that each section shall present, within the space 
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allowed, the most thorough treatment available. Details of scope and 
method must obviously be placed in the hands of responsible editors, 

To develop the scheme indicated, it is proposed that learned 
societies dealing with human relations each appoint a committee 
of three to collect and compare the opinions of their co-workers 
concerning the project. These committees can then exchange notes 
through a joint secretary. By May 1 a combined committee 
should be organized to consider general aspects of the work, such 
as scope and method, finance, and editorial management. A 
conference of the whole committee during the summer may be 
arranged later. Results of such deliberation should be ready by 
next October to be put in the form of definite recommendations 
for discussion at the Holiday meeting of the constituent societies. 
If indorsed or modified at that time, the project will be ready for 
active promotion under competent direction. 

Meanwhile, to bring this matter to the attention of students 
of the social sciences, and to obtain their prompt response, the 
following proposals are offered: 


1. That every society interested print a copy of this notice in the next issue of 
its official journal 
2. That all executive officers of these societies be and are hereby urged to 
secure immediate appointment of three representatives from their body, 
whose names and addresses should be forwarded at once to the undersigned 
. That these committees proceed forthwith to obtain from members of their 
societies expressions of opinion upon four points, viz.: 
a) Is an encyclopedia of the social sciences desired ? 
b) Suggestions concerning general scope and method of such work—subject- 
matter, treatment, and form 
c) Plans for financing the undertaking 
d) Names of competent persons for (1) advisory board, (2) editorial staff, 
and (3) contributors of special articles 


Pending organization of the joint committee to handle corre- 
spondence, communications may be addressed to the undersigned: 
Howarp Wootston, University of Washington 
F. OcsBurn, Columbia University 
ALEXANDER A, GOLDENWEISER, New School for|Social 
Research, New York City 
Committee for the American Sociological Society 
Members of the Society are urged to assist their committeemen 
by sending suggestions at once to one of the above-named, 


| 
| 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


Program Committees of the American Sociological Society.—Presi- 
dent Charles A. Ellwood announces the appointment of the following 
committees on the program for the nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Society: 

Committee on Statistical Sociology, Walter F. Willcox, Cornell 
University, chairman; Niles Carpenter, Harvard University; Adna 
Ferrin Weber, formerly chief statistician of the New York State Labor 
Bureau. 

Committee on Biological Factors in Social Causation, F. H. Hankins, 
Smith College, chairman; Kimball Young, University of Oregon. 

Committtee on Psychic Factors in Social Causation, Ellsworth 
Faris, University of Chicago, chairman; L. L. Bernard, University of 
Minnesota; E. S. Bogardus, University of Southern California. 

Committee on Social Research, W. F. Ogburn, Columbia Univer- 
sity, chairman; J. L. Gillin, University of Wisconsin; Warren S. Thomp- 
son, director of the Scripps Foundation. 

Members of the Society who desire to present papers should com- 
municate with the chairman of one or another of these sections, or with 
President Charles A. Ellwood. 


Committees on Classification of Positions in Federal Service.—At 
the annual meeting in Washington, the American Sociological Society 
passed the following resolution: 

Whereas, By an act approved March 4, 1923, Congress provided for 
the classification of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and 
in the field service, and Whereas, The Federal Classification Board 
appears not to have been consistent in allocating the positions of eco- 
nomic, social service, and statistical workers, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the American Sociological Society 
appoint a committee of three to inform itself as to the existing situation, 
to co-operate with other similar committees, and to report back to the 
Society at its next annual meeting. 
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In accordance with the instructions in this resolution, President 
Charles A. Ellwood has appointed the following persons to constitute 
this Committee: Carl Kelsey, University of Pennsylvania, chairman: 
Mollie Ray Carroll, Goucher College; and R. R. Kern, George Wash- 
ington University. 


Committees of the American Sociological Society.—President Charles 
A. Ellwood announces the following changes in the personnel of three 
committees of the Society: Frank W. Blackmar, University of Kansas, 
on the Committee on Nominations; and John M. Gillette, University 
of North Dakota, on the Editing Committee to serve in the place of 
Edward A. Ross, University of Wisconsin, who is planning a sociological 
trip to India from which he will not return until after the annual meeting; 
on the Committee on the Teaching of Social Sciences in the Schools, 
Harry H. Moore, Washington, D.C., in place of Joseph K. Hart, The 
Survey, who was unable to accept the appointment. 


Theses in Sociology.—The editors of the Journal have sent out requests 
to departments reporting last year, for data for the annual list of Master's 
theses and doctoral dissertations in progress in sociology. Departments 
and individuals who have not been reached in this way are asked to 
send in the name and address of candidate for a higher degree, the 
degrees now held with the name of the ir stitution which conferred them, 
the title of the thesis and the probable date of completion. 


The Sociology of Revolution—Professor Edward Cary Hayes writes 
from Paris of the inclusion in the Lippincott Series in Sociology, of which 
he is editor, of a volume, The Sociology of Revolution, by Dr. Pitirim 
Sorokin, until his banishment in 1922, professor of sociology in the 
University of Petrograd. Professor Sorokin is the author in Russian, 
among other works, of A Popular Textbook of Sociology and was 
vice-president of the Russian Sociological Society and president of “The 
Association for the Objective Study of Human Behavior and the Laws 
Underlying Social Problems.” Professor Sorokin is now in the United 
States. In December he gave one lecture in Princeton University and in 
January ten lectures in Vassar College. Early in February he gave a 
lecture on “The Effect of the Russian Revolution on the Family and 
Morality” at the University of Chicago followed by a one-month course 
in the University of Wisconsin on “The Sociology of Revolution.” 
In March he will spend one week at the University of Illinois with 
lectures on the same subject and upon “Criminal Sociology.” Later in 
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March he will lecture at James Milliken University on “Russian Com- 
munism in the Light of History and Sociology.” 


Istituto internazionale di Sociologia e di Riforme politiche e soctali.— 
Because of the tendency to confuse the International Institute of Soci- 
ology of Turin-Rome with the longer established institute of the same 
name in Paris, the name of the former has been amplified to International 
Institute of Sociology and of Politic and Social Reforms. This change 
in name emphasizes the scope of the Institute of Turin, which includes 
the practical as well as theoretical aspects of sociology in relation to social 
progress. The third International Sociological Congress will be held in 
Rome April 22-29. 


The Southwestern Political and Social Science Association—The 
fifth annual meeting will be held at Fort Worth, March 24-26. Many 
important phases of political and social life will be treated in addresses 
and papers. The program of the Association is organized into sections 
on public Jaw, government, history, international relations, economics, 
and sociology. The general topic of the sociology section is “Urbanization 
and Industrialization in the Southwest.” The papers in this session 
are “Population Changes in Missouri,” by Walter B. Bodenhafer, 
Washington University; “Industrialization and the Mexican Casual,” 
by E. F. Bamford, Baylor University; and “Effects of Industrialization 
upon the Negro,” by W. J. McConnell, North Texas State Teachers 
College. At the Monday evening session the main addresses are given 
by Mayor E. R. Cockrell, Fort Worth, president of the Association, 
on “The Welcome of the Cities” and by Charles A. Ellwood, University 
of Missouri, on ‘‘The New Christianity.” 


Research Department of the Federal Council of Churches.—The Research 
Department is now publishing a weekly Information Service which 
presents analyses of industrial, rural, racial, and international problems; 
digests and reviews of articles, pamphlets, and books; and significant 
information from important publications. This service is being used for 
collateral reading in discussion groups and in college and university 
classrooms. 


National Council for the Social Studies —The Council held a two-day 
session at the City Club in Chicago, February 25 and 26, to hear and 
discuss reports dealing with the reorganization of the social studies 
curriculum in the high schools. Reports were made on “Experiments 
in the Reorganization of the Social Studies Curriculum in Junior and 
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Senior High Schools,” by Arleigh C. Griffin, Los Angeles City Schools, 
Howard C. Hill, University of Chicago High School, W. H. Shephard. 
Minneapolis Schools, Harold Rugg, Columbia University; on “Educa- 
tional Counsel as a Phase of the Social Studies Program” by Milton Ben- 
nion, University of Utah, and H. M. Adler, director, Institute for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago; and upon “The History Curricula of American 
Secondary High Schools” by Edgar Dawson, Hunter College, R. M. 
Tryon, University of Chicago, and Charles A. Ellwood, University of 
Missouri. 


Baylor College.—Mr. Guy B. Johnson, who had a position last year 
in sociology in Ohio Wesleyan University, is now professor of sociology in 
Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


Boston University—The school of education is offering in the second 
semester a group of courses on “‘ Education for and in the Home.” Pro- 
fessor Ernest R. Groves is offering two of these courses on “The Present 
Status of the Family” and “Social Adjustments in Family Life.” 


University of Kansas.—The J. B. Lippincott Company announces 
the latest addition to its Sociological Series edited by Edward C. Hayes, 
in a volume, Political Action, by Professor Seba Eldridge. This book, 
according to the statement by the publishers, ‘‘represents an attempt to 
accelerate progress along the lines of geography, sociology, and psy- 
chology, particularly with reference to certain outstanding political and 
economic problems of the time.” 


University of Missouri.—Professor Charles A. Ellwood will teach 
the first term of the summer quarter at the University of Colorado, 
from June 13 to July 24. Professor A. F. Kuhlman and Professor E. L. 
Morgan will teach the courses in sociology at the University of Missouri 
summer session. 


Missouri School of Social Economy.—The publication of a revised 
edition of Problems of Child Welfare by Professor George B. Mangold 
is announced by the Macmillan Company. 


The New School for Social Research.—For its second term the School 
offers among other courses the following: “The History of Human 
Mind” by Harry E. Barnes, “Problems of Race” by A. A. Goldenweiser, 
and “Personality Development” by W. I. Thomas. 
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New York University—Professor Rudolph M. Binder read a paper 
on “Progress in Business Integrity”’ in the session on business problems 
of Section K (Social and Economic Sciences) at the recent meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at Cincinnati. 


Thiel College.—Professor W. Clinton Heffner has charge of the work 
in sociology and economics. He has been a member of the American 
Sociological Society since 1906 when he participated in the first annual 
meeting in Providence, Rhode Island. 
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Education et Sociologie. Par Emme DurxHem. Introduction de 
PaulFauconnet. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan. 1923. Pp. 158. 


Signs are not lacking that Americans may some time reconsider their 
estimates of Durkheim. All the American sociologists of the passing 
generation have read him, at least in snatches. They have punctuated 
their lectures and writings with references to him, more or less critical. 
It is doubtful if one among them feels that his appraisal is final. 

The most intensive study of Durkheim that has been published in 
this country is Charles E. Gehlke’s monograph, Emile Durkheim’s Con- 
tribution to Sociological Theory. In strict conformity to the title, Dr. 
Gehlke has given no introduction to Durkheim as an educational special- 
ist.2 In fact the abstracted sociological Durkheim is not even the com- 
plete sociological Durkheim, any more than John Dewey would be the 
actual personality of either of his phases as a thinker if he were reduced 
to the dimensions solely of his psychology, or his pedagogy, or his phi- 
losophy, or his sociology. 

Again, as the historical sense becomes more of a factor in the thinking 
of general sociologists, they are bound to reconsider, on their genetic 
side, all the men who have had a part in the development of theory. 
They will find it less worth while to ask, What were the specific opinions 
of Durkheim or anybody else on this, that, or the other subject? They 
will find it more worth while to ask, What were the antecedents in his 
method, which he used as license to any opinions at all? It will be found 
necessary to evaluate every sociologist, in larger part than has been our 
practice, as an effect on the one side and as a cause on the other, within 
the whole evolutionary thought movement in which each was episodic. 
The evolution of scientific method in France, as affecting social science, 
starting let us say with the encyclopaedists, has never been conclu- 
sively traced. Sociology in France, as elsewhere, is a mixed tradition of 
unrelieved rationalization and partially enfranchised positivism. Dr. 
Gehlke merely tends to confirm antecedent probability when he indi- 


* Columbia University, Siudies in History, Economics and Public Law. LXIIl, 
No. I. 1915 
2 A hint or two, like the reference on page 53, can hardly be regarded as adequate. 
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cates in a general way the thinking with which Durkheim was con- 
sciously dealing as he tried to establish the status of sociology." That 
is, he was almost as unconscious of anything but contemporary factors 
(Comte excepted) as Lester F. Ward was when he wrote Dynamic 
Sociology.2 Like Ward, Durkheim is likely to be instructive as an index 
of the play of forces in the process of evolving a responsible scientific 
method long after his specific opinions are forgotten. 

It goes without saying that no one who is engaged in trying out soci- 
ology for anything which it may yield to pedagogy can afford to be 
ignorant of the Durkheim factor in French education. This little 
book contains Durkheim’s survey under the heads: (1) ‘“L’Education, 
sa nature, son réle;” (2) “Nature et méthode de la pédagogie; (3) 
“Pédagogie et sociologie”; (4) “L’Evolution et le réle de l’enseigne- 
ment secondaire en France.”’ 

The introduction of thirty-three pages by Professor Fauconnet is 
virtually identical with the address of which a translation appeared 
under the title “The Pedagogical Wor!: of Emil Durkheim” in this 


Journal (XXVIII [March, 1923], 529). 
ALBION W. SMALL 


Folk-Lore in the Old Tesiament. Studies in Comparative Religion, 
Legend, and Law. By Sir JAMES GEORGE FRAZER. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xxx+476. $5.00. 

The hearty reception accorded to the one-volume edition of the 
Golden Bough has encouraged Sir James Frazer and his publishers to 
put forth an abridged edition of Folk-lore in the Old Testament. 
Ministers, college professors, and other people without the means to 
buy the original work in three volumes, or without the leisure to read 
it, will appreciate the opportunity now afforded to gain at a comparatively 
slight expenditure of money and time some acquaintance with a remark- 
able book. It will be a revelation of what enormous learning, a critical 
judgment united to great speculative ingenuity, and a talent for clear, 
attractive presentation can accomplish toward the elucidation of the 
scriptural narrative. 

The work under review must not be taken as anything like a complete 
treatment of its subject. What Sir James Frazer does is to select certain 
interesting and important topics—‘“‘The Creation of Man,” ‘The Fall 
of Man,” “The Great Flood,” “The Heirship of Jacob or Ultimo- 


* Loc. cit., pp. 112-13. 2 See Preface of first edition. 
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geniture,” “Samson and Delilah,” “The Witch of Endor,” and the like— 
and to treat these with some approach to exhaustiveness. Necessarily, 
he omits many subjects of equal or even greater importance, for instance, 
the Sabbath institution, Hebrew taboos, the practice of circumcision, 
and the ritual of sacrifice. But Sir James Frazer has blazed the trail; 
let us hope that other competent scholars, familiar with anthropology 
and sociology, as well as with the “Higher Criticism,” will follow in his 
footsteps. And is it too much to hope that some day we shall have a 
similar volume dealing with “ Folk-lore in the New Testament ?” 


HvutTTON WEBSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


The Red Man in the United States. By G. E. E. Ltnpquist. New 
York: Doran, 1923. Pp. 460. $3.50. 


This volume gives the results of a three-year study undertaken by 
the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, the purpose of which 
was to collect all available data relating to the social, economic, religious, 
and educational conditions among the 340,000 Indians scattered through- 
out the United States. The principal aim, however, was to assist the 
Protestant Churches in extending constructive work in the Indian field; 
to attain a better understanding among the agencies already at work; 
to avoid overlapping of effort; and, finally, to indicate the needs. - 

It shows the Indian not as “‘a pathetic member of a dying race,” not 
as “the noble red man”’; rather it seeks to show him as he is—a farmer, 
day laborer, logger, trapper, and fisherman, who is struggling to adapt 
himself to the changed conditions brought about by the advent of the 
white man. It presents him not as a relic of the past, but as a future 
citizen destined ultimately to be merged into the general population of 
the country. 

The volume is divided into two parts, the first of which aims, in 
eighty-eight pages, to give the necessary background for an understand- 
ing of the results of the survey. In this section it recounts the attempts 
to settle the Indian question by extermination, segregation, and finally, 
by assimilation: it relates the attempts at education, the influence of 
Christian missions, and the vices and frailties of the Indian. The best 
portion of this section is chapter iii, which deals with the religious ideals 
of the Indian, his veneration of material phenomena, his gods and spirits, 
magic, prayer and sacrifice, the heaven world, and ethics. It is this 
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sort of background that is needed by all workers among primitive peoples, 
for most antagonisms are the result of ignorance of “each other’s mode of 
thought, social ideals, and customs.” 

Part two gives, in geographical arrangement, the results of the surveys 
in the different reservations, and will prove of interest and value as a 
missionary survey. It presents many facts concerning the present 
economic conditions of the groups, and shows the inroads being made by 
the peyote cult and by disease. However the book does not justify its 
subtitle ‘An intimate study of the social, economic, and religious life 
of the American Indian.” This lack of detailed information is, in part, 
supplied by six pages of bibliography, but even here references are given 
to only a few of the intensive studies relating to the social and religious 
life of the Indian. 

From the survey it appears that the most serious menace to mission- 
ary effort comes from the extinction of the Poyote Cult; the continued 
adherence of a large per cent of the Indians to the old time dances and 
ceremonials; and the lack of organizations and facilities for amusements 
among the younger generation. 

The use of the peyote, the dried top of a species of cactus, its peculiar 
qualities of producing intoxication and visual hallucinations, and the 
strange religious cult built up on its use are well described; and its menace 
to the Indian is brought forcibly to notice. 

Throughout the book the writer’s hostility to the Indian dance is 
manifest. We are told that under modern conditions these dances have 
developed into some of the strongest influences for race demoralization 
and degeneracy; that the dancing habit often interferes with the Indian’s 
industrial life; that returned students yield to the subtle influence of the 
dance upon their return to the reservations; that the outstanding form 
in which superstition expresses itself is in the dances; and much more 
along the same line. It is easily understood why a missionary, who 
finds in the dance the chief obstacle to his work, should seek to destroy 
it; but the fact that it still survives after years of effort to uproot it 
shows how essential the dance is to the life of the Indian. In most 
instances it is deeply rooted in religion, and to suppress it by government 
order is not only unconstitutional, but is exceedingly unwise. Arbitrary 
suppression will bring with it deep resentment and will cause the dancers 
to continue in private what is now carried on it the open. The Indian 
dance will continue until education and Christianization shal]] have 
removed the causes for its existence, and until “a well directed social 
program brings together the young people as well as their parents, and 
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offers worthy substitutes for the Indian dances which at present repie- 
sent the only social activities on the reservations,” p. 235. 

The book brings out many interesting facts relating to the leasing 
of Indian lands, “oil wealth,” the treatment of the Indian by the govern- 
ment. It also presents in compact form the results of missionary efforts, 
and makes suggestions for the future. It is well written, well illustrated, 
and will be of real value to all who are interested in Protestant missionary 


work among the Indians. 
Fay-Cooper Coie 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mankind at the Crossroads. By Epwarp M. East. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. viiit+360. $3.50. 

Professor East’s work in an outgrowth of his interest in the signif- 
icance of biological facts for human problems. As professor of biology, 
with particular interest in genetics, at Harvard University, he has 
already placed students of social problems under considerable indebted- 
ness through his work Inbreeding and Outbreeding; Their Genetic and 
Sociological Significance (written jointly with Professor Donald F. 
Jones, of the Connecticut Agricultural Experimental Station, Phila- 
delphia, 1919). Professor East moved from a study of the significance 
of heredity and of eugenics for social welfare to a consideration of the 
larger aspects of population growth in relation to agricultural economics. 
He then found himself ready to believe that the primary corrective for 
present and more especially for approaching social evils is to be found 
in the control of human reproduction. His book, in the large, amounts 
to a restatement of the Malthusian principle. It makes no pretense toa 
broad treatment of the biological aspects of social life. “It is an analysis 
of the social effect of the natural increase of mankind.”’ Such increase 
is “a contributing cause of migrations and wars, a factor in famine and 
disease, an agent in prostitution and divorce, an element in poverty and 
disease” (p. 6). His conclusions are that the predictions of Malthus 
are about to be fulfilled and that, therefore, the control of fecundity is 
becoming obviously essential for the health of the mother, the efficiency 
of the father, the welfare of the children, and the stamina of the race. 
These conclusions are backed up by an examination of the present tend- 
encies in population growth and the prospects for the increase in agri- 
cultural areas and production. 

On the whole the reviewer is inclined to accept Professor East’s point 
of view, though it is obvious from a critical reading of the data which he 
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presents that there is still a vast area on the surface of the globe that may, 
under the progress of science, be much more extensively utilized for 
human habitation. Nor is Professor East able to convince the reader 
that immense future progress in the production of foods in the present 
producing area is not only possible but highly probable. But the 
reviewer would like to point out that the past 200 years have constituted 
a special and peculiar period of population release in the history of the 
western world. During this period the whole of the Americas, Australia, 
South Africa, and many islands of the sea have been settled by the 
white stock, and in some places the native population has enormously 
increased in numbers because of cultura] changes introduced by the white 
invasion. In spite of the fact that there are still large waste areas such 
as most of Australia, the Sahara, and large portions of Canada which may 
either by climatic change or human ingenuity be densely populated in the 
future, there can never be another period of similar combination of rapid 
growth of population and concurrent increase in human welfare. This 
fact contributes strongly to Professor East’s case. Moreover, the dimin- 
ishing returns in agriculture, which have been so readily obviated largely 
by the expansion of the area of cultivation but also in part by beginnings 
of scientific agriculture, must reveal themselves with increasing intensity. 
When it is added that, at the present rate of increase, the earth’s popula- 
tion would reach the number of 5,200 millions within two generations, 
this number being the maximum which can be sustained, according to 
Professor East, on a moderately comfortable standard of food consump- 
tion, it is obvious that the period of greatly intensified population pressure 
is near at hand. 

It should be stressed also that until recently mankind has lived on 
the animal product of the earth’s surface, while latterly we have begun 
the exploitation of the earth’s capital. If one is optimistic he foresees 
that, through the progress of chemical and physical sciences, new sources 
of energy, light, and power will be steadily revealed. If, on the contrary, 
he is realistic and inclined toward a pessimistic view, he foresees the 
exhaustion of present supplies of oil, timber, rubber, and other natural 
products, and a rapid increase in the costs of food, cotton, wool, and other 
primary goods, with the result that the struggle for life and welfare will 
become steadily more intense. The former view may be realized, but 
certainly the latter has most of the probabilities in its favor. 

In addition to a very illuminating discussion of the Malthusian prin- 
ciple, Professor East discusses numerous problems of special interest to 
the biological student of social life. He disposes quite successfully of 
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Stoddard’s scare of a yellow peril by showing that the white stock of 
mankind not only has possession of the best areas but is increasing so 
much faster that by 1950 it should have an actual majority of numbers, 
His discussion of the declining birth rate and its significance for the wel- 
fare of society at large, of the family and of the individual, is the best 
thus far set forth in a single volume. The entire book is written in a 
style that is not lacking in brilliancy, though erring somewhat on the 
side of dogmatic finality. Along with the recent works of Professor 
Samuel J. Holmes, A. M. Carr-Saunders, Harold Cox, E. G. Conklin, 
Raymond Pearl, E. B. Reuter, and others the book reveals the rapidly 
growing interest in population problems in both their quanitative and 


qualitative aspects. 
F. H. 


SmirH COLLEGE 


Man’s Prehistoric Past. By Harris HAWTHORNE WILDER. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. xlv+463. $5.00. 

In the Preface the author states his aim to furnish a chronological 
record of events, beginning with the time of creatures that first show the 
slightest human attributes, up to the time that man began to record his 
own history. In pursuance of this plan he gives a review of the relation 
of geology to prehistory, and then with the aid of charts, diagrams, and 
pictures he places the various types and races of man and his artifacts as 
they have appeared in geological time. This is followed by an excellent 
chapter on material and methods in which the methods used by investi- 
gators in dating remains, the conditions under which work is carried 
on, and the saving and classifying of material is connected with actual 
excavation in France, Switzerland, and other regions. The reader is 
led from the caves of Europe to the Swiss Lakes, to the late periods of 
European prehistory. Information and sound method crowd each page 
and yet are presented in such a readable manner and in such simple 
style that it can be enjoyed by all. The prehistory of America, Africa, 
and the Oceanic Islands is treated in briefer form, but with careful selec- 
tion of sources and with a clear and concise statement of disputed 
points. A final chapter deals with the known types of early man. 

Professor Wilder has succeeded in producing a volume well adapted 
for use in the classroom, and at the same time so well written that it will 
appeal to all who are interested in the prehistory of man. 

Fay-Cooper COLE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Witch-Cult in Western Europe. By MARGARET ALICE MURRAY. 
Oxford, England: Clarendon Press, 1921. Pp. xviii+285. 
$5.65. 

The subject of this volume is witchcraft as a cult. 

The author makes a clear distinction between what is called “‘oper- 
ative’ and “ritual” witchcraft. Operative witchcraft includes all 
charms and spells, whether used by professed witches or professed 
Christians, for good or for evil, for killing or for curing. These are part 
of the common heritage of the human race. But ritual witchcraft is a 
religion. It is the thesis of this volume that ritual witchcraft, as it was 
known in the Middle Ages in Western Europe, is the surviving cult of 
an earlier, primitive, dwarf race identified with the fairies and with fairy 
lore, which, as students of folklore well know, is traditionally connected 
with witches and witchcraft. 

This study is based, in the main, on the evidence adduced in the 
trials for witchcraft in England and Scotland, and, in view of the very 
extensive literature on witchcraft, this volume is particularly valuable: 
(1) because it is based directly upon the original documents; (2) because 
it cites so much material from the original sources and in the language 
in which it was written; and (3) because these materials are all analyzed 
and classified with reference to the questions which are raised by the 
very nature of the materials themselves. 

After an introduction and an introductory chapter on the continuity 
of religious beliefs and practices, the facts are reviewed under the follow- 
ing titles: (1) The god of the witches; i.e., the devil as god, as human 
being, and as animal. (2) Admission ceremonies—renunciation and 
vows, the covenant, baptism, and the mark. (3) The assemblies—the 
Sabbath or religious meeting, the esbat or business meeting. (4) Rites, 
homage, the dances, music, the feast, candles, the sacrament, sacrifices— 
human and animal—magic words, rain-making and fertility rites. (5) 
The organization—the officer, the covens (i.e., the ritually organized 
assembly), duties, and discipline. (6) Familiars and transformations— 
the divining familiar, the domestic familiar, methods of obtaining 
familiars, and transformation into animals. 

In addition to matters discussed under the headings mentioned, there 
are several interesting appendixes; one in which the evidence is pre- 
sented suggesting a connection between fairies and witches; another 
citing the evidence from the trials of Joan of Arc and Gilles de Rais, 
which seems to indicate what the author is inclined to believe—that they 
were actually members of the witchcraft cult. 
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A third index gives an interesting list of something like a thousand 
names of witches in England and Scotland, in regard to whom some sort 
of record has been preserved. 

This volume will be interesting to sociologists mainly as an intro- 
duction to a considerable body of materials which throw light upon one 
of the most obscure and interesting manifestations of human nature; 
namely, the phenomena of diabolism and the cult of the devil. 

The interesting thing about this cult of Diana, is, as the author 
describes it, that its god is the Christians’ devil, and that its ritual— 
much of which is not merely sacrilegious but obscene—seems to be con- 
ceived in a spirit of sacrilegious perversity, as if one aim of the cult were 
not merely to renounce Christianity but to do it in the most outrageous 
manner possible. 

It was, we are told, “a joyous religion, and as such quite incompre- 
hensible to the gloomy inquisitors and reformers who suppressed it.” 
But the expression “joyous” does not exactly describe the furious sexual 
orgies of the witches’ Sabbath. It is, at any rate, not the natural joy- 
ousness of a naive paganism, but rather the frantic and often insane 
outbursts of suppressed human impulses, in passionate rebellion against 
the austerities of an ascetic discipline to which the natural man had not 
been able wholly to accommodate himself. 

ROBERT E. Park 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Problem of Population. By HAaroLtp Cox. New York, London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. Pp. lx+244. $2.50. 

This little book sets forth the well-known facts of population growth 
and discusses some of the more urgent problems due to it. It never goes 
beyond the obvious and well known, as is natural in a book written for 
the lay reader. The author shows a clear realization of the economic 
problems involved in caring for an ever increasing population. He sees 
clearly that war and famine are inevitable if man does not use his knowl- 
edge of human life and of the resources upon which it is dependent to 
determine his optimum number, and apply birth control to the main- 
taining of this optimum number. 

He cites the fact that it is useless for one country to try to avail itself 
of the advantages of a restricted population so long as its neighbors have 
a more dense population needing its resources (witness the case of France 
and Germany) and urges a “League of Low-Birth-Rate Nations” to 
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maintain their position against nations having a high birth rate. He is 
fully convinced, as practically all unbiased students of the world move- 
ments of population, that emigration can only be a temporary expedient 
at best and that birth control must ultimately be resorted to if we are to 
secure any real racial improvement and if any progress is to be made in 
the economic conditions of the masses of the people. 

It is unfortunate that the author seems to accept the more popular 
conclusions of the intelligence testers, but he shows in several places 
that he does not attach undue importance to them. On the whole his 
discussion of the quality of population is sane and well balanced. 

He closes the book with a chapter on “‘ The Ethics of Birth Control.” 
To many this will seem a work of supererogation, but it will probably be 
useful as a fortifier to those who are hesitating to practice birth control. 
It is written with a vigor which will probably overcome the scruples 
of some of the timid. 

It is the tragedy faced by practically all writers urging birth control 
on the basis of economic necessity and progressive social policy that their 
works reach only those who already know the facts and are acting intelli- 
gently upon them. So that although this book is easy to read, it is too 
much to hope that it will be read by any considerable number who 


need it. 
WarRREN S. THOMPSON 


Scripps FOUNDATION 


Population. By HArotp Wricut. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1923. Pp. viit+180. $1.25. 

This fifth volume in the Cambridge Economic Handbook Series 
undertakes to restate the main economic features of the population 
problem. The argument runs that historically the reproductive tend- 
encies of man have been greatly in excess of the means for his subsistence. 
But since about the middle of the nineteenth century the production of 
goods has exceeded the growth of population and the peoples of Western 
Europe have in consequence been in a peculiarly fortunate position. This, 
however, seems to be nearinganend. ‘The threatened pressure of popula- 
tion on resources may be met by an increase in production or by a decline 
in the birth rate. The ruling classes desire an increase in numbers to 
serve the ends of war. An increase intensifies the dangers of war which 
would destroy wealth and retard production. But, in spite of the efforts 
of statesmen, the birth rate is declining and in this fact lies the hope that 
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ultimately mankind may assume the conscious control and regulation of 
numbers. The argument is simply and clearly presented, and the volume 
will have some value as supplementary reading in this phase of the 


population problem. 
E. B. Reuter 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Prospects of Industrial Civilization. By BERTRAND AND Dora 
RussELL. New York: Century Co., 1923. Pp. 287. $2.00. 


This volume is virtually a treatise on sociology as ethics from the 
international socialist standpoint. Its Preface states the authors’ real 
thesis; namely, “that the important fact of the present time is not the 
struggle between capitalism and socialism but the struggle between 
industrial civilization and humanity.” The present chaos, they hold, 
represents a conflict between four contending forces, capitalism and 
imperialism on one side, socialism and self-determination on the other. 
At present there is no real industrialism and there cannot be until two 
conditions prevail; namely, internationalism and’ socialism; and of 
these two internationalism is at present the more important. Socialist 
readers will not be pleased to learn the striking similarity between the 
two ancient enemies, socialism and capitalism. Repeatedly the authors 
lay stress on these similarities, yet they accept in general the Marxian 
theory that capitalism will destroy itself because it is ill adapted to real 
industrialism. Before internationalism prevails the authors predict 
a stage of large empires among which America will hold world-hegemony. 
The present outlook for socialism is not very hopeful unless, and until, 
large states like America set the pace, and that is apparently a long 
way off. Since neither socialism nor internationalism, the two neces- 
sary conditions for harmonizing industry with civilization, are realiza- 
ble in the immediate future, how can the authors remain so optimistic? 
Because they believe in the ultimate victory of reason and in the pos- 
sibility of controlling and directing social life; in short, humanism. 
The means to this victory are decentralization of political power, local 
autonomy along the lines laid down by guild socialists, and, of course, 
education, but ed:ication administered by unshackled teachers. 

The volume as a whole shows a pretty firm grasp of facts in many 
fields—political, economic, sociological, and philosophic. It would be 
almost miraculous not to find therein a certain amount of misplaced 
emphasis or misinterpretation. In fact a great many overstatements do 
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occur. America is painted, for example, as being dominated by trusts 
and by capitalistic politics, as if that were the whole picture. The 
reviewer feels also that the difficulties of producing enough to keep the 
world alive are underestimated, and that the authors talk as if nature 
were already conquered and that all that we had to worry about was 
distribution or how to spend the rest of the day after the four hours of 
socialized work had been taken out. Those of our fraternity who decry 
“instinct”? will find plenty to offend, particularly in chapter ix. In 
short, the prospects of industrial civilization are all right if we can hold 
out long enough. Our candid opinion is that we will find a way out 
although not necessarily along the route laid down by the Russells. They 
do useful service, however, in compelling us to take account of stock and 


to look to our roads. 
ArtTHuR J. Topp 


ILLINOIS 


Absentee Ownership and Business Enterprise in Recent Times: The 
Case of America. By THORSTEIN VEBLEN. New York: B. W. 


Huebsch, 1923. Pp. 445. $3.00. 


Mr. Veblen’s latest work is a summary of his previous essays plus 
the application of his own peculiar ironic philosophy to some current 
economic issues. The first chapters cover an analysis of adaptive indus- 
trial and political mores—economic folklore. The fundamental assump- 
tion is the familiar principle of “getting something for nothing.” Veblen 
does not attack ownership per se, but absentee ownership; yet, with things 
as they are, this would appear to be analyzing with the tongue in one’s 
cheek. As a whole the book is a saga on the credulity and exploitation 
of the “underlying population”; it is the ‘“Gétterdimmerung”’ of such 
heroic figures as the “‘Captain of Industry,” the “Independent Free 
Farmer,” the “Old-Fashioned Country Town.” ‘The argument is not 
out and out pessimistic in spite of its emphasis upon the fact of drift and 
the uncertainty of progress; typical is the assertion that democratic 
business is the modern substitute for the old dynastic state-craft. Nor 
is it out and out realistic, for facts are marshalled according to an all 
too obvious thesis; and the line-up is too simple; viz., the Interests versus 
the Underlying Population; likewise the results, deliberate unemploy- 
ment, mutual squeezing out all the traffic will bear, and warlike mobiliza- 
tion on both sides do not fill the whole picture of industrial, and certainly 
not of social, America. 
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On the whole, the book is an acute economic analysis (with a decided 
tendency) for those who have the patience which endures to the end: 
for it is fearfully repetitious, exaggerated in spots, and lumbering in its 
style in spite of occasional brilliant phrases. Hence its publishers were 
needlessly coy in advertising the author as being “dangerously subversive 
of the existing order.’’ One does not need to worship any union of relj- 
gion and big business to feel that the argument is marred by too frequent 
descents into puerile and undignified jabs at “Holy Church”; e.g., see 
the seven-page footnote lugged into chapter xi. 

Students of the labor problem will be interested to learn that the one 
big union really is the ‘ Major interests and the network of minor con- 
cerns through which the business of credit and capitalization runs.”’ 

To conclude, if anybody is looking for sustained destructive criticism 
almost as implacable as gravitation and with no constructive solution, 
here it is. We say “‘no solution” unless perchance someone can make 
out the meaning of the last sentence of the book and find therein a clue: 
““The outlook should accordingly be that the business-like control of 
the industrial system in detail should presently reach, if it has not already 
reached, and should speedily pass beyond that critical point of chronic 
derangement in the aggregate beyond which a continued pursuit of the 
same strategy on the same business-like principles will result in a pro- 
gressively widening margin of deficiency in the aggregate material out- 


put and a progressive shrinkage of the available means of life.” 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


Cxicaco, ILLINOIS 


China To-Day through Chinese Eyes. By Dr. T. T. Lew, Pro- 
fessor Hu Sun, Professor Y. Y. TAu, and Dr. CHENG CHING 
Yr. London: Student Christian Movement. Pp. 144. 


A number of articles from various sources and from the pens of four 
leading Chinese, all but one of whom is a Christian, are here collected 
on the general subject of China’s “ Renaissance” or “‘ New Civilization” 
movement. This movement originated among the professors and stu- 
dents of the universities and resembles the “Youth Movements” of 
Europe. An important feature, beside the introduction of Western ideas 
of science, progress, and religion, is the effort to establish a simplified 
literary language. Several chapters deal with religion: ‘The Confucian 
God-Idea,” “‘Present Tendencies in Chinese Buddhism,” and “The 


Chinese (Christian) Church.” 
T. C. WANG 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS’ 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of M. H. Neumeyer, by B. W. Doyle, J. L. Duflot, Emma P. Goldsmith, 
W. M. Gray, T. C. Wang, and Louis Wirth, of the Department of Sociology of the 


University of Chicago. 
Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification printed in 


the January number. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Jean Jacques Rousseau: Human Derelict and Educational Pathfinder.— 
Rousseau’s mind was quality rather than quantity, and his earnestness was exceeded 
only by his tactlessness. When we overlook Rousseau’s blunders and transgressions, 
much of which may be accounted for and explained in terms of his inferior heredity 
and neglected childhood, we find a man deserving of commiseration and sympathy; 
and when we think of the benefits to humanity which his pleas for human rights have 
elicited, we shall conclude that the world is better off because he lived in it.—Carrol D. 
Champlin, Education, XLIV (November, 1923), 133-42. (I, 1.) J. L. D. 


Language, Thought and Instincts.—Until controlled epepnente have disproved 
the existence of complex, co-ordinated, adaptive reflexes which characterize in essential 
respects whole species and produce a physiological tension in the animal which urges 
on to action, instincts, by whatever name they are called, remain unrefuted.—Edgar 
James Swift, Journal of Philosophy, XX (July 5, 1923), 365-72. (I,2.) E. F. B. 


Un nouveau chapitre de psychologie.—A concluding chapter of the Traité de 
Psychologie, Paris, 1923. 7 of today has to concern itself with the ri- 
ments made in the study of internal secretions. These glandular secretions have 
already been classified to some extent by physiologists, and it remains to determine 
with real accuracy to what d they affect psychology. A study of the thyroid, 
endocrine, sexual, and other glands is followed by a survey of the present state of 
knowledge concerning the nervous system, and especially the mind, in its relation to 
glandular activity—G. Dumas, Revue philosophique, XLVIII (September-October, 
1923), 161-99. (I, 2.) E. P. G. 


The Psychology of the Normal Child.—Origina!l nature: Every child comes into 
the world with a set of tendencies transmitted through the ages from two long lines 
of ancestors. He is what he is largely because of his family, his sex, and his race. 
The cultural process: Education may do much to develop small or latent powers, 
but nature has set definite limits for each individual beyond which he cannot go. It is 
foolish to develop qualities of which there is no inherent trace and foolish to believe 
that tastes and abilities not ingrained can be created.—Olga Bridgman, Journal of the 
American Medical Association, LXXXI (October, 1923), 1260-62. (I, 2, + : 


Reaktionsformen oder Formerkreise.—Kretschmer has built his work ““Kérperbau 
und Character” on the assumption of the validity of Kraepelin’s differentiation between 
manic depressive psychoses and dementia praecox. He goes further than Kraepelin, 


* Galley proofs of the abstracts in this department suitable for mounting on 3X5 
cards are now furnished at a reasonable charge. For information address Secretary, 
American Sociological Society, 58th Street and Ellis Avenue. 
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however, by assuming this fundamental differentiation to be valid in the realm of the 
normal as well as the abnormal. His hypothesis is that there are certain physical and 

sychological correlations obtaining in the human make-up. The weakness of his 

ypothesis, as is that of any mind-body parallelistic system, is found in the impossi- 
bility of describing or conceiving of any psychological phenomenon in other than 
psychological terms. Inheritance of mental characteristics: To what extent are psychic 
events influenced by biological factors, is best answered by data bearing on inheritance, 
Psychic functions are not inherited in the same manner as physical characteristics, 
The inheritability of psychic characteristics decreases as the plane of the psychic char- 
acteristics rise. The form of psychical reactions is biologically inherited, but not the 
contents of these psychical reactions. The impulse is inherited, but the objective 
which this impulse takes is neither biologically conditioned nor inherited. With 
this limitation clearly in mind the further investigation of the relationship between 
bodily structure and human personality can proceed in a more restricted but also more 
scientific fashion—Harry Marcuse, Archiv fiir Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 


LXV (Heft 4, 1923), 374-95. (I, 2, 4.) L. W 


Die Messung von Character- und Begabungsunterschieden bei Tieren (Versuche 
mit Hiihnern).— Animal psychology: There is an astounding lack of material dealing 
with attempts to obtain exact measurements of individual differences in the character 
and capacity of animals. In the present experiments with five domesticated chickens 
decided differences in character and behavior were exhibited by the fowls with refer- 
ence to their behavior toward each other and toward the experimentor. Apart from 
any differences in structure the expressionistic movements of the animals showed easily 
distinguishable individualities which lent themselves to objective analysis. “Mental 
capacity” was found to be quite independent of social status in the group. Leader- 
ship: The problem of leadership was subjected to experimental observation and 
revealed at least two types of leaders: (1) the individual who succeeds in solving novel 
and difficult problems and situations, (2) the individual who takes the initiative in 
normal situations and thereby forces his fellows to quick action. While the experi- 
ments here begun have not been concluded on account of the lack of a supply of feed 
upon which the experiments depended, they indicate a method of testing adaptability 
of such higher animals as dogs for police, hunting or Red Cross service.— D. Katz 
und = Toll, Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, XCIII (Heft 3-6, 1923), 287-311. (I, 2; 
IX, 2. L. W. 


The Nervous Child.—The nervous child lacks the capacity for adaptation. Even 
in connection with the fairly simple sensory phenomena of an erotic nature which makes 
up so large a part of the infant’s existence, differences begin to appear between such 
children and others. The nervous child has greater difficulty than others in outgrowing 
sensory indulgencies which belong naturally to the infantis state-—Bernard Glueck, 
Survey, LI (November, 1923), 185-89. (I, 3.) J. L. D. 


Zur Friihanalyse.—Psychoanalysis in early childhood is an essential preliminary 
step in child-training. While the psychoanalyst cannot eliminate the sublimations, 
repressions or neuroses which may be going on even at this early age, he can, by becom- 
ing aware and recognizing these developmental factors while in their formative period, 
exert a profound directive influence upon them. Psychoanalysis and neuroses: It is 
upon the fixation of the libido that the process of sublimation and the development o! 
a neurosis depend. For a certain period of time the process of sublimation and the 
genesis of a neurosis run a parallel course in the life of the individual, but a neurosis 
will develop out of a process of sublimation. only if the effort at substitution (Ver- 
dringung) fails. The function of early analysis is to displace repression by sublima- 
tion and thus divert the libido of the child, headed for a neurosis, into normal and 
productive channels.—Melanie Klein, Imago, IX (Heft 2, 1923), 222-59. (I, 3: 
VIII, 4.) L. W. 

Marivaux et I’histoire du coeur humain.—Marivaux, working in the field of liter- 


ature, made a significant and valuable study of personalities. The artist, he says, 
notes the variations from the méde. Though we ali try to play the réle, yet our actions, 
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our faces, our choice of symbolic art, books, music, and apparel, show what and where 
our thoughts are. Marivaux, a keen and understanding observer, had a faculty of 
getting at the man “in his nafvet¢.”—R. Lenoir, Journal de psychologie, XX (July, 
1923), 614-35+ (I, 4.) E. O. G. 


Die Stationen des Narziss.—There are four main phases to the narcissus complex 
and a possible fifth stage—an apotheosis: (1) The narcisstic individual is the lonely 
one. He meets only s ers and enemies. When he does meet a friend he incor- 
porates him into his own self and therefore assumes that he meets only another phase 
of his own being. (2) The outside world is to him a stranger—a foreign phenomenon 
and leaves him emotionally undisturbed. (3) In the process of loving and admiring 
himself he develops a dissociated personality. (4) He longs for expression and to be 
rid of his loneliness, but finding no response outside of himself returns to his inner self. 
(5) He is thus perforce self-sufficient and finds his apotheosis in an equally self-sufficient 
God.—Hugo Marcus, Neue Generation, XTX (Heft 3-4, 1923), 62-64. (I, 4; VIII, 4.) 
L. W. 


Le Soupcon.—The term “suspicion,” ordinarily taken as disparaging, designating 
a perversion of the judgment and of the sentiments, may, however, signify an assump- 
tion based on facts. Suspicion rises out of two causes, one exterior and accidental, 
the other intimate and personal, or affective. The great part which imagination plays 
in feeding suspicion is here illustrated from the life of Rousseau. Suspicion is impulsive, 
and like every preconceived idea hunts for facts which accord with itself; it lacks 
critical judgment. It is an inseparable association of two terms, the affective and the 
intellectual.—L. Dugas, psychologie, XX (July, 1922), 636-50. (I, 


Hobo Songs.—A tramp has merely natural reasuns for singing; he gluts his 
mood, he entertains himself and others; his program includes ritual songs along with 
hot-house dance and jazz. A score of these songs are given to show the content and 
trend of the hobo’s musings.—Edwin Ford Piper, The World Tomorrow, VI (Sep- 
tember, 1923), 265-68. (I, 4.) J. L. D. 


The New Russian Woman, II. The Intellectual.—Three age groupings reveal 
distinct types. (1) The older women of about fifty view marriage as a free matter in 
the future, and give themselves without reserve to the cause of communism. (2) The 
average women all have their tasks, many accepting, but a number (principally teach- 
ers) are neutral or hostile. (3) The young seem adjusted perfectly and enjoy the new 


order.—Magdeleine Marx, Nation, CX VII (November 14, 1923), 549-51. (I, +). 
W. M. G. 


La conscience et les valeurs morales.—Theoretic notions of morality, acquired 
by tradition, may persist with singular force in the thinking, but acts are usually 
modified according to the given social conditions. Which is the real morality: that 
acquired from early teaching or that practiced by the individual in actual life? Much 
social unrest is due to crises in the conscience; perhaps there should not be very early 
development of the conscience, lest it be limited too closely for normal growth, and have 
to burst its bounds with unnatural difficulty later in order to enlarge its outlook to 
the demands of society. Real morality is not simply tradition; it must be based on 
a rational faith in the superior value of one kind of action above another.—M. Dorolle, 
Revue de métaphysique et de morale, XXX (July-September, 1923), 415-42. (I, 4.) 
E. P. G. 


Psychic Mechanisms and Social Radicalism.—There are five psychological 
mechanisms which make it inevitable for many laborers and some persons of the middle 
and upper classes to become radicals, viz., the transfer of affect, compensation, reaction 
of justification, sympathy, and logical thought.—Ellery Francis Reed, Journal of 
Social Forces, If (November, 1923), 36-40. (I, 4.) J. L. D. 
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The Social Attitude.—The importance of the attitude lies in the fact that it deter. 
mines the behavior of the person and provides the mechanism of social control. It js 
by definition a tendency toward activity. The actual attitude always represents an 
effort on the part of the individual to get some sort of recognition in the group organ- 
ization.—E. B. Reuter, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (November-December, 
1923), 97-101. (I, 4.) J. L.D 


Our Inferiority Complex.—Give a woman the name of housewife, expect her to 
excel in the practical arts but not in creative and inventive genius in the professions: 
add to this the age-long assumption that this generalization is true, that men are 
superior to women in all.intellectual traits; and the stage is set for the inferiority com- 

lex among women.—Grace Hutchins, World Tomorrow, VI (December, 1923), 362-63, 
I, 4; I, j. L. D. 


La psicanalisi—The main objection to the doctrine of Freund is his circumscrip- 
tion of the unconscious life, his theory that it is mainly governed by sex, and that even 
touch sensations of infancy register themselves in the developing sexual nature. In 
reality hunger, thirst, and other impulses have very determining effects upon human 
actions and upon the development of the mind. A number of examples (psychopathic 
patients) are given from the author’s own observation, and the attempt is made to 
show that the facts do not bear out a doctrine which gives all emphasis to the “libido.”— 
L. Bianchi, Scientia, XVII (October, 1923), 251-60. (I, 4; II, 1.) E. P. G., 


The Dark Night of the Soul.—The great mystics have experienced a period of 
spiritual dryness and depression called the “dark night of the soul.’”” The purpose of this 
discussion is to illustrate this experience from some of the records in which it has been 
described by those who have passed through it; to attempt a psychological explana- 
tion of its occurrence; and to give some answer to the questions, is the experience 
merely a psycho-physical oscillation of mood or is it a significant if not an indispensable 
stage in the development of the highest spiritual experience—A. Barrett Brown, 
Journal of Religion, III (September, 1923), 476-88. (I, 4; III, 2, 6.) J. L. D. 


Fluctuation in Mental Production When Motivation Is the Main Variable—A 
survey of a group of students in various colleges of a university showed that the drift 
toward effective attention habits is paralleled by the drift in curricula toward vocational 
content. Conscious motivation causes large fluctuations in mental production. Ten 
freshmen, who were fatigued from a week of fraternity initiation, were given a test for 
accuracy and speed in addition, understanding their election to depend in part on it. 
They accomplished almost twice the amount of work with the same accuracy as a group 
of fifty-four juniors who had merely classroom motivation.—F. B. Knight and H. H. 
Remmers, Journal of Applied Psychology, VII (September, 1923), 209-23. (I, 4.) 

W. M. G. 


Il, THE FAMILY 


Our Sex Complex and What Produced It.—The instinct of self-preservation is 
the dominating motive of mankind. Mental irrationalism and institutional failures 
due to sex inversions and perversions are the product of checking the impulse by the 
more powerful one. The family was formed so that man would have someone to care 
for him when incapable himself, not for propagation. The family existed before 
fatherhood was recognized. The difficulty is our enslavement of sex, not our enslave- 
ment to sex.—Margaret W. Stewart, Momnist, XXXIII (October, 1923), wy 

W. M. G. 


(II, 1.) 


Einige Probleme des Jugendlichen Alters.—Genesis of the person: The process 
of human maturation has five phases: (1) The intellectual development. Intelligence 
tests tell very little of the actual intelligence of the child which, at best, we can examine 
only from the standpoint of the adult and in the measurement of which we almost 
totally neglect the affective and unconscious conditioning factors. Psychoanalytic 
investigations indicate that the intelligence of the child is generally underestimated. 
(2) The process of integration of the mental life seems to be more complete in the adult 
than in the child. (3) The emotional or affective life of the child is marked by ego- 
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centric phantasies and by the relative absence of effort to transform the phantasy into 
reality. (4) Maturation is marked by decreasing dependence on the outside world. 
The subjective aspect of this decreasing dependence is a rich field for psychoanalytic 
study. (5) The most important phase of human maturation is that of sexual ripening. 
The psychoanalysts have pointed out that it is a mistaken notion to assume an absence 
of the sex impulse in infantile life. Genesis of the sex impulse: During adolescence the 
individual recapitulates the sex life of the infantile period, extending from birth to 
the fifth year. Between this period and that of puberty there lies a “latent” period 
of sex life. The prepubertal period of man seems to be longer than that of any other 
animal and seems to be further distinguished by the fact that sexual maturation takes 
the form of initial oe pene followed by an extended interruption which is finally 
succeeded by a period of rapid growth.—Ernest Jones, Imago, IX (Heft 2, 1923), 
145-68. (II, 1; I, 3.) L. W. 


The Ethnological Approach to the Family.—This method makes possible a scientific 
study wherein a disinterested examination of the facts is a prime necessity. There 
are fewer prejudices in studying the se pant family because it is not so close to us 
and we do not have our emotions touched so easily. This approach also makes possible 
a genetic study.—William C. Smith, Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (November- 
December, 1923), 102-7. (II, 1; ITI, 1.) J. L. D. 


Der Unterschied im minnlichen und weiblichen Entwicklungstempo und seine 
Bedeutung fiir die moderne Koeducationafrage.—Social survey: Biological data repre- 
senting the results of school surveys in many cities of Europe and America lead to the 
following conclusions: (1) in boys as well as girls the period of puberty is marked by 
accelerated growth, (2) the female developmental period runs its course in about 19 
years, while the male requires 24 years, (3) female puberty development is more rapid 
and thorough-going than that of the male and she has less surplus energy than the boy 
during adolescence, (4) while in the male puberty proceeds without profound physiologi- 
cal changes, in the female there occur serious transformations as is evidenced by men- 
struation, and (5) in addition the boy has the advantage of greater lung capacity, mus- 
cular strength, a relatively larger and more powerful body. Corresponding psychological 
factors may safely be assumed to be present although corroborative data are less con- 
clusive and more difficult to obtain. Psychic adolescence occurs about a year sooner 
in girls than boys. Cultural process: A sharp distinction must be made between 
coeducation and coinstruction. The latter process is ideally carried out in the school- 
room, the former in the home. For coeducation differences in the rate of biological or 
psychological development are of little consequence, but for coinstruction they are 
important.—Georg Krogh-Jensen, Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, XLV (Heft 
1-2, 1923), 1-82. (II, 1; VI, 3.) L. W. 


Die sexuelle Moral und der Kommunismus.—The family and sexual morality: 
Every economic system has its own sexual morals and every social class its own ideal 
conception of marriage. The communists are of course opposed to bourgeois sex 
morality, but they do not believe in absolute and unlimited freedom of sex life. The 
proletarian government policy is that of urging conservation of human resources and 
adherence to socio-hygienic principles in sex life. It is not yet clear what form of sex 
relationships or marriage is consistent with the communistic viewpoint, but it is the 
aim of the government by means of systematic social education of the youth to breed 
in the future generation a feeling of sympathy for each other and mutual respect which 
will make the sex life lose much of its coarseness, sensuousness, and erotic egoism. 
The new society, freed from the pecuniary and economic undercurrents of bygone 
days will in due time develop a new and higher form of sexual relationships and sexual 
morality.—Alexandra Kollontay, Die neue Generation, XIX (Heft 7, 8, 9, 1023), 
155-59. (II, 1; VIII, 3.) L. W. 


Divorce.—Romance is an asset to society. If divorce is made too easy it leads to 
sexual promiscuity; if too difficult, it results in a cynicism about the most 
romantic of human institutions. Marriage should be made more difficult and divorce 
more decent.—Katherine F. Gerould, Ailantic Monthly, CXXXII (October, 1923), 
460-70. (II, 3.) J. L. D. 
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Modern Sex Morality.—Mr. Bryan is wrong in demanding abstinence outside of 
permanent monogamy. Sex relations will become increasingly varied legally as in the 
cultures of history. Marriage should continue only while love exists. Children of 
divorced parents will be cared for by the state—Clement Wood, New Republic, XXXV] 
September 12, 1923), 68-70. (II, 3.) W. M. G. 


Common Law Marriages.—The common law marriage may be contracted in two 
ways: (1) per verba de praesenti, that is, by present consent to become husband and 
wife, and (2) per verba futuro, that is, by an agreement to become husband and wife in the 
future, followed by carnal intercourse. The theory of the latter is that carnal inter. 
course is the consummation of the previous agreement to marry in the future—Otto E. 
Koegel, The Family, IV (November, 1923), 172-75. (II, 3.) J. L. D. 


Social Work as It Contributes to the Strengthening of Family Life.—The strength 
of the family comes not only from within but its life is vitally affected by a multitude 
of influences from without. Environment plays a mighty part in the quality of the 
family relationship. While working to madd the community safe for the family, at 
the same time one must learn how to anticipate breakdowns in the relationships of the 
home and to set up devices to avoid their occurrence.—Karl de Schweinitz, Journal of 
Social Hygiene, IX (November, 1923), 449-58. (II, 3.) &» 


Undercutting the Old Foundations.—In China the family has always been the unit 
of social life. While modern industrialism has not done away with those age-long 
virtues of respect for old age and the obligations of the young to care for the aged, yet 
it is dealing a blow at their power.—M. T. Tchou, World Tomorrow, VI (November, 

J. L. D. 


1923), 334-37- (II, 3.) 


La question des mariages mixtes.—Marriages between persons of differing reli- 
gion have multiplied greatly since the war, and cannot be prevented, though they 
frequently mean the impoverishment of Protestantism. It is deplorable for brothers 
and sisters to be attached to different religions, and to ridicule or scorn each other’s 
faith. The Catholic vow dedicating the children to Catholicism is an imperfection. 
A marriage should not be hampered with mental restrictions, but should be an occasion 
for a more perfect evangelization.—H. Dartigue, Le Christianisme social (September- 
October, 1923), 801-9. (II, 30; IV, 4.) E. P. G. 


Statutory Restrictions on Birth Control.—If the control of conception, so far as 
medical or artificial measures are concerned, should become a matter of medical case 
work, physicians would even find themselves hampered in several of the states. They 
would be free to advise and prescribe with reference to contraception in Georgia, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, Colorado, Indiana, Ohio, Wyoming, and 
Iowa. In New York and Minnesota they could advise and prescribe to the extent of 
curing or preventing disease. In practically all of the other states the obscenity laws 
would prevent such medical instructions.—George E. Worthington, Journal of Social 
Hygiene, LX (November, 1923), 458-65. (II, 3; VIII, 2.) J. L. D. 


Le mouvement familial.— The one fundamental question: the French family. From 
a survey of the efforts of the last twenty years to cope with the serious problem of the 
depopulation of France is developed a criticism of the program of the Natalistes, whose 
efforts (simply to increase the number of births) would make for disorganization of 
the family. Together with an appreciation of the work of M. Paul Bureau are extracts 
from his article, “Pour la Vie.” The paper concludes with a program for the restora- 
tion and increase of the French family —A. Couvreur, La Réforme sociale, LX XXIII 
(November, 1923), 759-66. (II, 3; VIII, 2.) E. P. G. 


Un programme familial.—Realization of the falling birth-rate in France has 
resulted in two parties: Natalistes and Familiaux. The fault of the former is that 
they do not recognize marriage or a family organization as necessary. The program 
of the Familiaux, however, requires satisfactory home conditions, family life, sick 
benefits, summer vacations, insurance in case of parents’ death. Suggestions are 
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offered for the formation of an Association familiale in any group.—H. Bénévant, 
La Réforme sociale, LX XXIII (September-October, 1923), 681-91. (II, 3; VIII, 2.) 
E. P. G. 


Zu den Ursachen des Geburtenriickgangs.— Problems of population: The decline 
in the birth-rate is often attributed to the effects of venereal diseases. It is of course 
true that venereal disease causes 50 per cent of all premature and still-births. But it 
is a significant fact that twenty years ago when the decline in the birth-rate in Germany 
began, the frequency of venereal disease was decreasing. The spread of contracep- 
tive information and the increasing number of contraceptive methods also fail to 
account for the declining birth-rate as can be seen among the French and Saxon 
peasants and the Turks to whom these technical devices are unknown and who have 
nevertheless systematically carried into practice the two-children family. The city: 
The decline in the birth-rate is greatest in the large cities, but the difference between 
city and rural community is not as great in this respect as the difference between various 
occupational groups. Early marriage and the size of the family: The age at which the 
members of the various occupations are economically able to marry has a powerful 
influence on the size of the family. The family of the unskilled worker is much greater 
because he marries earlier, not having to undergo a long period of technical training 
during which he is prevented from earning his maximum potential income. Similarly 
the farmer whose economic status is determined early in life is responsible for preventing 
a greater decrease in the birth-rate. Vice and venereal diseases: The birth-rate must 
depend upon the improved position of the farmers and working classes for any possible 
increase. Venereal diseases, however, which have increased since the war may spread 
to such an extent that an increase in births will be out of the question for many years. 
The impoverishment of the state treasury prevents any concerted and effective public- 
health campaign against the ravaging effects of social diseases for some time to come.— 
Kuno Waltemath, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXVII (Heft 4, 
1922-23), 559-70. (II, 3; VIII, 2, 3.) L. W. 


The Neighborhood as an Asset in Case Work.—As a practical step toward the 
growth of such knowledge as may be secured from such books as Professors Park and 
Miller’s Old World Traits Transplanted, which describes the influences of racial organ- 
ization on the thought and actions of their members, and which constitute their environ- 
ment, it is suggested that the Welfare Associations should build up neighborhood 
records in their offices.—Margaret F. Byington, The Family, IV (December, 1923), 
201-3. (II, 3; IX, 4.) J. L. D. 


A Study of Social Treatment.—Treatment presupposes an adequate investigation, 
a diagnosis, and a plan, all of which is taken for granted. But there are two other 
aspects connected with the case-worker task after these preliminaries have been 
accomplished, viz., the executive aspect of social treatment which involves the discovery 
of a particular resource and the arrangement for its use; and the leadership aspect 
which involves, primarily, not the use of other resources but the influence of the per- 
sonality of the worker.—Porter E. Lee, The Family, IV (December, 1923), 191-99. 
(II, 3; LX, 4.) J. L. D. 


Ill, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS . 


_ Indonesia and the Middle American Calendar.—Fritz Rock’s theory of Polyne- 
sian origin of the American Indians is based on assumed knowledge of the Venus calendar 
by the Toltecs and the natives of Java, Hawaii, and Mongolia. The Toltec calendar 
was used by numerous other North American tribes along the west coast as far north 
asthe Eskimo. It was known to an earlier people, the Mayas. The Venus and Toltec 
calendars could not have had a common origin due to essential divergencies. The 
Venus calendar was known among most of the ancient peoples of Asia.—M. W. Stirling, 
American Anthropologist, XXV (April-June, 1923), 228-46. (III,1.) M.W.G. 


Algonkian Influences upon Iroquois Social Organization.—Social grouping seems 
to have been maternal among Indians practicing agriculture, namely, the Iroquois, who 
coming from the south or west, drove out the Algonkian who were chiefly hunters with 
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paternal grouping. Change in the economic mode among the Iroquois at Oka contains 
evidence of accompanying change of social organization from maternal to paternal 
which was probably due to some influence of the Algonkians.—F, G. Speck, A mericay 
Anthropologist, XXV (April-June, 1923), 219-27. (III, 1.) W. M. G. 


Notes on the Indians of Southern Massachusetts.—A study of three skeletons of 
Indians of the Pocumtuck and related tribes shows certain phenomena which alter 
the position of the bones as the body was originally interred with legs and arms flexed, 
The relics found in the grave of a chief’s daughter indicate features of tribal culture — 
Harris Hawthorne Wilder, American Anthropologist, XXV (April-June, 1923), 197- 
218. (III, r.) W. M. G. 


Hopi Wowochim Ceremony.—Two performances of the nine-day initiation cere- 
mony into tribal societies among the Pueblo in the fall of 1920 showed that the societies 
were organized as military groups. The initiation ceremonies included purification 
by smoke, secret ceremonies within the kiva, and a public dance in closing. Com- 
parison with ceremonies observed in 1898 showed differences.—Elsie Clews Parsons, 
American Anthropologist, XXV (April-June, 1923), 156-87. (III,1.) W. M. G. 


La propriété chez les sauvages.—This study is of property rights among savages 
living exclusively from hunting, fishing, and from gathering wild fruits. In general, 
the soil belongs to the group, instruments and utensils are the property of the maker 
of them, and habitations belong to the family. There are aed tes of property 
also, for example, regarding the totem. Ownership of the sea, of the soil, of handmade 
objects are considered in more detail. Part IV of this article is devoted to the owner- 
ship of social rights——Paul Descamps, Revue internationale de Sociologie, XXXI 


(September-October, 1923), 490-505. (III, 1.) E. P 


Social Life of the Eskimo of St. Lawrence Island.—Government which was for- 
merly based on five different clans is now organized as a loose conf~deration of 
families regulated by unwritten laws. Extreme cases are 

andled by the older men. Clothing consists chiefly of skins with the fur turned in. 
Tattooing is common with both men and women. Their winter homes are of drift- 
wood with skin roofs. An inner room—Ogrut—is used for sleeping. Food consists 
largely of meat seal and walrus, often decayed, sometimes whale and dog. Hunting, 
fishing, and trapping are the chief occupations for the men who are also skilled carvers 
of ivory. The women make the clothes and prepare the food. Rubbing noses between 
mutually attracted members of opposing sexes is similar to kissing among Americans. 
Running, jumping, and wrestling are the chief sports for the men. Marriage occurs 
soon after puberty with girls, while men marry at a later age due to their greater num- 
ber. There is no wedding ceremony, but the boy usually works a year or two for his 
prospective father-in-law before the girl becomes his wife. Polygamy is disappearing 
due to decreasing difference between the numbers of the two sexes. Immorality is 
common, but is not concealed. Burial of the dead calls for the garments of the deceased 
and members of his family to be turned fur out. Eight pallbearers carry it to an 
open grave. Belief in future life prevails, reincarnation occurring in the animal that 
first eats of the corpse. Chesaielininn timidity among the young, family affection, 
fair honesty, and lack of gambling are noticeable traits—Riley D. Moore, American 
Anthropologist, XXV (July-September, 1923), 339-75. (III, 1, 3,6.) W. M. G. 


Some Property Concepts and Marriage Customs of the Vandau.—Government 
consists of a chief, subchiefs, and the head-men of the kraals. Land is privately held, 
but changes possession only as a gift. The Vandau are cattle-keepers, and grazing 
land is free. Inheritance is in the male line. Marriages may be arranged by parents 
or the boy and girl themselves. Dowry is paid in cattle. Polygamy was formerly 
common, but has decreased due to increased cost of living and the tax.—Meiville J. 


Herskovits, American Anthropologist, XXV (July-September, 1923), 376-86. (III, 1; 
IT, 2.) W. M. G. 


Tedi River District of Papua.—Natives found in this unexplored region of British 
Guiana were about five feet and eight inches in height. Their clothing consisted of 3 
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reed skirt hung in the rear from a belt, ornaments in the ears, a headband of pigskin, 
and paint. Their language differed from that of the natives of Dutch Guiana on the 
east. Simple thatch huts over logs constituted their shelters.—Leo Austen, Geo- 
graphical Journal, LXII (November, 1923), 335-50. (III, 1.) W. M. G. 


At the Eisteddfod.—This is a national celebration of Welsh music, poetry, and 
folk-lore in the native language. Eighteen thousand people gathered from all over 
the world to show their interest in the preservation of their group culture—Lauchlan 
Maclean Watt, Scribner’s, LXXIV (August, 1923), 235-39. (III, 2.) W. M. G. 


The Brazilian Soul.—The Brazilian Psyche or soul is made up of three elements 
derived respectively, from the Portuguese, the Indian, and the negro, and found in the 
literature, folk-lore, and popular customs of the Brazilians. The Portuguese con- 
tributes the saudade which is a mixture of disappointed love, painful recollection, frus- 
trated hope, sorrow, and joy. Whoever feels saudade is happy and unhappy at the 
same time. The Indian adds to this his disquietude of the cosmic terror, and the 
negro his extreme sensibility due to his deep resentment of his humiliation —Ronald 
de Carvalho, Inter-American, VII (October, 1923), 55-66. (III, 2, 4; I, 2.) 

Lt. 


Communication on the Roads.—The hobo has thrown away the flat, pictureless 
words of conventional speech along with shaving soap and pullmans. His communica- 
tions have directness and tang. A part of the hobo’s lexicon is presented.—Marguerite 
Arnold, World Tomorrow, V1 (September, 1923), 271-72. (III, 2; VIII, 1.) 


L. D. 


Rome: A Historical Survey.—The fifth and fourth centuries B.c., the period 
between the expulsion of the Etruscans and the wars which marked the entry of Rome 
into world politics, was the great formative period of Roman history. It was the age 
that forged the political and military organization that was to prove the strongest 
factor in the ancient world, to break Carthage and the East and to realize at last the 
Hellenistic ideal of a world kingdom. Yet this ideal was not grasped by the early 
Latins, for they were a peasant people and all of their energies were concentrated on 
the two essential problems of their land, its tillage and its defense. Hence their history 
is hard to write for they left no material evidence of their culture, like the Etruscans, 
nor written records, like their Hellenized descendants.—Christopher Dawson and 
Alexander Farquharson, Sociological Review, XV (October, 1923), 296-311. (III, 3.) 

J. L. D. 


White Migration to the Dominions.—Continued unemployment to the extent of 
1,500,000 for a period of four years with a net increase in population of 100,000 per 
year in Great Britain makes emigration vital. Australia offers an agricultural oppor- 
tunity for an additional 15,000,000. Objections have been raised pointing to capital- 
istic avarice and difficulty in adjustment. More careful selection, preparation, and 
handling are necessary.—‘‘Australian,” C. M. MacInnes, Contemporary Review, 
CXXIV (October, 1923), 463-78. (III, 4.) W. M. G. 


Les problémes internationaux de l’émigration et de l’immigration.—The phe- 
nomenon of emigration has been neglected in social studies, because of the difficulties 
it presented. But emigration has become such an important problem of late that we 
are at a crisis. Although the war cut down emigration very much for four years, it 
has increased again, and must be studied, and a technique evolved. Causes of the 
evils of emigration are social, political,and economic. Remedies so far have been con- 
fined to inadequate legislation. There are also moral issues. The status of the 
emigrant must be more justly defined. Bilateral treaties will be further developed, 
and international labor offices—perhaps, too, a permanent Committee of Emigration.— 
es Revue économique internationale, III (September, 1923), 415-56. (III, 4; 

E. P. G. 
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Der Amerikanismus.— The analysis of Americanism from the standpoint of fol}. 
psychology: The rise of colonial Spanish-America is characterized by the transplanta. 
tion of medieval Spanish culture and by the fossilization of this culture in its new 
habitat due to social isolation. While continental Spanish culture kept on growing, 
colonial Spanish culture became a corpse. Anglo-Saxon, like Spanish, colonization of 
America proceeded mainly from religious motives, but, while in the South the Roman 
Catholic church was dominant, in the North a number of religious sects lived a rela- 
tively autonomous existence until Puritan influence became dominant. Fantastic 
self-indulgence was the outstanding mark of life organization of the South, as contrasted 
with the frugal economy and rigid self-discipline of the North. Immigration: The 
earlier settlers of North America became the carriers of European culture to the new 
world. In the course of time the social patterns which they represented became 
adapted to the new environment. Since then the influence which successive waves of 
immigrants have exerted has steadily decreased, because the native American culture 
has acquired a dominant position. One of the most important additions to the Ameri- 
can stock is represented by the “forty-eighters,” of whom Karl Schurz is a representa- 
tive in the United States and Giuseppe Garibaldi in South America. The subsequent 
immigration was motivated not by itoan moral or political but mainly by economic 
factors. Assimilation: The immigrant of recent years finds a less plastic milieu in 
America than his predecessors. He is confronted with the necessity of adapting his 
mode of life to a relatively ready-made society. The world-war has strengthened the 
political, economic and spiritual nativistic sentiments, but has, at the same time, led 
to a preferential attitude toward the respective motherlands—England in the North, 
Spain in the South.—Albert Haas, Zeitschrift fiir Politik, XIII (Heft 1, 1923), 1-40. 

. W. 


(III, 4, 6; VII, 2.) L 


Chin-kuoc Ren Kou tze Fen Pei (Redistribution of the Chinese Population).—Ninety- 
six per cent of the entire Chinese population (about 400,000,000) inhabit China Proper 
(18 provinces, 1,396,583 square miles). Mongolia, Manchuria, Sinkiang, and Tibet, 
beautiful places with a territory twice as large as China Proper, are thinly populated 
(about 2,880,893 square miles with 30,000,000 population). A redistribution of popu- 
lation therefore is necessary.—Y. C. Chang, Chinese Journal of Sociology, wee 

> we 


1922), 18-21. (III, 4; VIII, 2.) 


Are Americans a Timid People?—American timidity consists in fear of speaking 
truth frankly when it varies from the opinions and policies of our group, whether it be 
church, political party, newspaper, club, or lodge. ‘The British people have maintained 
this sort of freedom more successfully than have Americans. Henry Adams and 
Admiral Sims are outstanding exceptions to the typical American as characterized by 
Sinclair Lewis in Babbitt—Agnes Repplier, Yale Review, XIII (October, 1923), 1-13. 
(III, 6.) W. M. G. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Beginnings of a Labor Movement.—The labor movement in China began about 
1900. After the revolution of 1911 the movement was temporarily checked because 
some of the workers were connected with the defeated y. During the war the 
Chinese laborers began to organize again under the stress of economic changes. In 1920 
news of strikes and labor unions made its appearance in the newspapers.—H. C. Shen, 
World Tomorrow, VI (November, 1923), 340-42. (IV, 1.) J. L. D. 


Sindacalismo di lavoratori intelletuali—While the laboring classes have demanded 
higher and higher wages, intellectual workers, as a class, have not secured a correspond- 
ing increase. In the present crisis intellectuals can hardly meet expenses. They, 
too, must develop an organization—and one not limited to national confines would be 
best—in order to maintain their families on a suitable plane, and still follow their 
intellectual callings.—P. Pergolesi, Rivista Internazionale di scienze sociali e discipline 
ausiliarie, XCVII (September, 1923), 23-33. (IV, 1.) E. P. G. 


Il problema sociale in Mazzini ed in Marx.—Both reformers emphasized that 
emancipation and reorganization could only be secured through increased education. 
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Both pointed out the necessity of class action and a fighting spirit among citizens and 
workmen. Mazzini had to learn what a vital element in Italy is the great middle 
class, whose “goodness” and objection to violence threatened to compromise the efficacy 
of this program of force.—R. Mondolfo, Critica sociale, XX XIII (June 15-30, 1923), 
181-86. (IV, 1; VII, 2.) E. P. G. 


Syndicalism in Italy.—The Fascisti political movement had its counterpart in the 
labor organization of La Confederazione delle Corporazioni Sindacali. Previously labor 
was controlled by a Socialist program. The new organization co-ordinates the interests 
of capital and labor. Its membership, in excess of 1,500,000, indicates its strength. 
It is organized locally without strong central control. Its program places emphasis 
upon education of its members with the view of raising their position.—Dr. James 
Murphy, Edinburgh Review, CCXXXVIII (October, 1923), 348-61. van ie ae 

. M. G, 


The Home of the Free.—To those who would understand much of what lies behind 
and ahead of the race problem, “y | secure, in this study, a close-up view of the Negro 
women who have crept out from the shadow of slavery and made the bridge between 
the old slavery days and the sixty difficult years of freedom.—Rosa B. Cooley, Survey, 
LI (November, 1923), 148-55. (IV, 2.) J. L. D. 


Color Prejudice.—Color prejudice is merely a common form of provincialism. 
Race prejudice is the substance underlying it. Men hate the ones they have injured, 
despise them for their subjection, and blacken their character to justify their oppression. 
The movement among colored races has similarities to the feminine movement. Their 
success is just as —_—-o Olivier, Contemporary Review, CXXIV (October, 
1923), 448-57. (IV, 2; I, 4.) W. M. G. 


Psychology, Anthropology, and Race.— Psychology and anthropology: Psychologists 
are laying aside the anecdotal method in the evaluation of individual and racial worth, 
and every anthropologist will welcome an improvement in technique that promises to 
shed light on one of the most obscure of his own problems, the question of the inter- 
relation of empirically observed achievement and innate capacity. The psychologists 


who are most prominently associated with anthropological applications of their/new 
tool are so ignorant of anthropology that their results are worthless. Anthropologists 
accept the blame for the spread of some misconceptions. Races: They deny the 
doctrine of absolute racial equality. Differences in racial culture are not necessarily 
rooted in any innate difference. Explanation of extreme deviations from the norm 
is not found in heredity. A program of research in this field may find valuable material 
in the differences between the inhabitants of northern and southern Italy, and between 
the various Scandinavians.—Robert H. Lowie, American Anthropologist, XXV (July- 
September, 1923), 291-303. (IV, 2; III, 6.) W. M. G. 


Did Passive Resistance Fail?—Passive resistance in the Ruhr did not achieve its 
ultimate aim because of mismanagement on the part of the Berlin Government, the 
corruption in the financial side of the struggle, and the miscalculations on the part of 
the Cuno government as to the duration of the contest and how it should be carried on. 
Its success for eight months assured the possibility of its complete success in the future. 
—O. G. Villard, Nation, CXVII (November 28, 1923), 600-601. (IV, eh 


The Nature of Political Thought.—There have been two conflicting theories con- 
cerning the nature of political evolution; one, that government is a natural growth in 
which the deliberate purposes of man have little part; the other, that it is determined 
by human needs and man adapts the means to the desired ends. Between these two 
extremes a true political theory may be found, viz., through a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of past political thought, the cultivation of a critical historical attitude, and the 
acceptance of the principles of evolution Raymond G. Gettell, American Political 
Science Review, XVII (May, 1923), 204-15. (IV, 3; VII, 3.) J. L. D. 


_ , Gouvernants et gouvernés dans la société politique.—Leon Duguit and the real- 
istic doctrine of sovereignty—a review of the Traité de droit constitutionnel. The 
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essential element contributing to the rise of government is the community of traditions 
among a group of people, their aspirations, and the necessities of the hour. At first 
the chief is always he who possesses leadership; the governed are those who, by a famil- 
iar social psychology, are satisfied to be led. If more than one leader arises at one time 
- parties form. Sociological criticisms of Duguit’s conclusions are mad:.— 
- Warnotte, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie (Instituts Solvay), IV (July, 1923), 23-52. 
(IV, 3; VII, 4.) E. P .G. 


Guild Socialism and Pluralism.—The doctrine of guild socialism cannot be classed 
as a form of political pluralism. Although the Socialists have denied the justification 
and existence of the unitary state, they include in their plans the citizen as a unit for 
representation while the pluralists adopt group representation—Ellen D. Ellis, 
American Political Science Review, XVII (November, 1923), 584-96. (VII, 4: 
IV, 3.) W. M. G. 


The Church in China.—Among the gifts from the West to China are two, Chris- 
tianity and the industrial system, that stand in marked contrast to each other. The 
industrial movement is creating China’s most serious problems. It looks as if the 
future of China will depend upon the issue of the race between Christianity and indus- 
trialism.—Lucius C. Porter, World Tomorrow, VI (November, 1923), 342-45. (IV, 4.) 

J. L. D. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Rise of the Rural Problem.—There are two chief processes which have been 
mainly responsible for the rise of that set of conditions and desires which go under the 
name “the rural problem’’—(a) the growing recognition of the difference between 
rural and urban life and (6) the change in the rural situation itself—Carl C. Taylor, 
Journal of Social Forces, 11 (November, 1923), 29-36. (V, 1.) J. L. D. 


Training for Rural Leadership: I. The Missouri Plan.—Field work consists of 
two kinds, viz., (1) community organization in which the student observes and partici- 
pates in community activities under supervision and with the sanction of the com- 
munity, and (2) in work with local or county agencies where the student takes part in 
the regular work of the agency especially in its organization and administrative 
aspects.—E. L. Morgan, Journal of Social Forces, II (November, 1923), 41-42. . (V, 1.) 

J. L. D. 


Rural Life in American Art.—The most significant thing about American agri- 
culture is not the hoe, nor any other tool, nor the processes by which these were used, 
but it is the living product. It is the kernel of wheat, the ear of corn, the bale of cotton, 
the orange, apple, the Guernsey milk cow. Art is tosymbolize these wonderful created 
J. Galpin, Journal of Social Forces, If (November, 3. 
(V, 1. D. 


Rural Standards of Living in the South.—There is a widespread belief in this 
country that high standards of living among the farming population are correlated 
with fertile soils, and vice versa. A little reflection will show that soil need not neces- 
sarily influence standards of living at all. Climate, topography, changes in the gen- 
eral culture of the country, are factors determining standards of living as well as soil.— 
Roland M. Harper, Journal of Social Forces, Il (November, 1923), adi “Y 


Some Unwritten History of Farms.—Three generations of but thirty years each 
carry our farm families back to times when all their hay was mowed by scythes, and 
all their grain was reaped by cradles and sickles, bound by hand and thrashed by flail. 
Historians do not write of such matters, but they are talked of in farm homes; many 
things are written that mean less to the fortunes of Americans.—Clarke F. Ansley, 
Survey, LI (November, 1923), 203-5. (V, 1.) J. L. D. 


Our Emptying Villages: The Danger and the Remedy.—Unfavorable corn prices 
discouraging production, the introduction of labor-saving machinery, and the attrac- 
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tions of town life are the chief causes for the depopulation of the rural communities 
in England. The suggested remedy is in the introduction of a small-holding scheme 
similar to that in operation in Denmark.—L. F. Easterbrook, Fortnightly Review, 
CXIV (November, 1923), 800-808. (V, 1; III, 4.) W. M. G. 


The Church and the Country Life Movement.—The country parson has indeed 
a cure of souls but we are moved with the conviction that the soul lives in the com- 
munity. Therefore, the minister must live in the country with his people and be the 
inspirer of social work, and the satisfier of individual needs. If there is to be a country 
church in America the religious life must be satisfying and the social life must be 
awakened.—Warren H. Wilson, Journal of Social Forces, 11( November, 1923), 23-28. 
(V, 1; VI, 2.) 


A Study of the American Village.—The study is carried on by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research and seeks to secure a picture of each village community 
investigated. All social institutions are surveyed but the emphasis is on the com- 
munity and not on any one agency. Among agencies and institutions, the church and 
school are considered as of major importance. Each investigation covers not only the 
incorporated village but also the total contiguous area entering into the economic and 
social community.—Edmund deS. Brunner, Journal of Social Forces, I1 (November, 
1923), 53-54. (V,1; VI, 2, 3.) J. L. D. 


Agricultural Unrest May Lead to Bolshevism in China.—The Chinese farmers are 
living on the verge of starvation. On this account there is in most parts of the country 
a more or less serious agricultural unrest. This is realized everywhere and is the basis 
of the bandit problem. This is the reason why many people fear that Bolshevism may 
still find its way into China.—Chang Chi-Sen, China Weekly Review, XX VI (September, 
1923), 8-9. (V, 1; VII, 1.) J. L. D. 


The City-Drift of Population in Relation to Social Efficiency.—The rural com- 
munity produces fewer leaders per hundred thousand than the city. The adjustment 
of population to production has been apparently prompt. The decrease in the rela- 
tive number of farms will necessitate imports or lowering of the standard of living.— 


R. Clyde White, Journal of Social Forces, 11 (November, 1923), 17-23. (V,1; VIII, 2.) 
J. L. D. 


Training for Rural Leadership: II. The North Carolina Plan.—The first problem 
of the school of public welfare is that of providing proper organization for classroom 
instruction, affording social laboratories and field work; practicing social engineering, 
as well as making scientific inquiry into essential social facts and publishing them.— 
Wiley B. Sanders, Journal of Social Forces, II (November, 1923), 42-45. (V, 1; 
X, 6.) J. L. D. 

Un coin de vieille France aux Etats-Unis: La Nouvelle-Orléans.—Few cities of 
America have any wealth of history, but New Orleans is an exception. Here is spoken 
the French language; here are ancient customs, historic names, quaint architecture, 
music, and even cooking is typically French. Its physiognomy is distinctly European, 
and the balconies and galleries of the French quarter attest a vanished luxury of 
colonial days. Ancient gardens and moss-covered oaks have been permitted to remain 
where they were while the traffic of a United States city has grown up around them— 
a strange union of old and new!—Maria Tastevin, Revue Politique et Parlementaire, 
CXVII (October, 1923), 97-106. (V, 2; III, 3.) E. P. G. 


A Free City and a World in Chains.—This is an interpretative study of Geneva 
and the League of Nations. The sketch aims at presenting an outline picture of the 
League, (a) in terms of the diverse social heritages which compose its ill-knit body of 
traditions, (6) in relation to the complementary traditions and aspirations of the Free 
City, where, by a strangely appropriate sequence of events, the League is located. 
This is submitted as a contribution to theory of contemporary sc ‘ial evolution, and as 
an illustration of the type of analysis which sociological tradi‘ m would seem to call 
for.—Victor Branford, Sociological Review, XV (October, .923), 265-73. (V, 2; 
VI, 3.) j. L. D. 
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VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


What May the Social Worker Expect of the Church?—The modern church must 
demand of its ministry an intelligent appreciation of social problems and a willingness 
to co-operate with social agencies, but its peculiar task is to create the spirit of good-will 
and to inspire men of good-will to heroic service in the social relations of human-life— 
Shailer Mathews, Journal of Religion, III (November, 1923), 632-47. i 2.) 


D. 


Social Composition of the High School.—Survey of high-school students in Bridge- 
port, Conn., Mount Vernon, N.Y., St. Louis, Mo., Seattle, Phillips Exeter Academy, 
and the University of Chicago High School showed that social selection by classes is 
effective to a large degree in determining the extent of higher education, the choice of 
curricula, and the expectation of entering college. The private secondary school is 
distinctly a class institution—G. S. Counts, New Republic, XXXVI (November 7, 
1923, Supplement), 5-7. (VI, 3.) W. M. G. 


Socializing the Social Studies.—The socialized school selects that information to 
be mastered and those skills to be developed which will render the largest service to the 
individual in practical life—H. B. Wilson, Journal of Education, LX VIII (October, 
1923), 381-83. (VI, 3.) J. L. D. 


La ploutocratie, aux Etats-Unis, ménace la libre diffusion du savoir.—Plutocracy 
menaces the free distribution of knowledge in American schools. The list of professors 
who have fallen victim to the tyranny increases annually. An atmosphere of reserve 
— in the presentation of all subjects, especially those related to political economy. 

lutocratic control of money distribution permits such dictation both in public educa- 
tion and in the endowed po San and universities—F. Roman, Revue internationale de 
sociologie, XXXI (May-June, 1923), 245-55. (VI, 3.) E. P. G. 


The International Hobo College.—These colleges are located in the Bowery of 
New York, the Tenderloin of Philadelphia, and the West Madison Street section of 
Chicago. The purpose is to give the hobos a mode of expression, organize them as a 
unit, and help them with their problems.—James Eads Howe, World Tomorrow, VI 
(September, 1923), 276. (VI, 3; VIII, 1.) J. L. D. 


The Prisoner: Public Servant.—For a century the contractor has made prison 
industry pay, and has taken the profits. Gradually and patiently a change has been 
brought about, and the prison workshop has been restored to public use.—E. Stagg 
Whitin, Survey, LI (October, 1923), 69-71. (VI, 6.) J. L. D. 


The Bill for Benevolence.—The giver and the taxpayer who have yielded ground 
rapidly after every onslaught have suddenly and naturally begun to respond more 
grudgingly and slowly. When we are faced in all fields with a demand increase in 
excess of an income increase, the result is competition among all benevolent projects 
for a share of the normal income that is so keen as to create a serious problem.— 
William J. Norton, Survey, LI (November, 1923), 183-85. (VI, 4.) > & D. 


The Motion Picture as a Factor in Public Education.—A student body of over 
fifty millions attend some performance every week of the year. This number sits in 
a theater under almost ideal conditions from an educational point of view. Here no 
effort is made to secure interest and attention. The voluntary disposition to be in 
attendance and the physical conditions are such as to compel concentration upon the 
developing phases of the picture. This is a fact that must not be undervalued in an 
educational program.—Edwin A. Lee, Elementary School Journal, XXIV (November, 
1923), 184-90. (VI, 4; VII, 2.) J. L. D. 


Betterment of Criminal Justice.—Three stages may indicate the development of 
criminal procedure in the United States: (1) colonial or experimental, (2) pioneer, and 
(3) modern or reconstruction. Change in economic and social problems and increasing 
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knowledge in social sciences have begun to influence a reform in legal methods. The 
Consolidated Criminal Court of Detroit is the most advanced.—J. B. Reynolds, 
Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, X (July, 1923), 71-79. wr § o 


The Court of Industrial Relations.—It has been brought to light that the Industrial 
Court eventually may be the means of saving the labor organizations from themselves. 
It will protect them from the encroachment of the “red” element which seeks to reduce 
the dignified labor organization to the status of a mob with mob spirit. If such a 
court becomes universally acknowledged, this would save untold millions of dollars 
to the laborers and many more millions to the public.—Frank W. Blackmar, Journal 
of Applied Sociology, VIII (November-December, 1923), 84-93. (VI, 5; 


The Dead Hand Harnessed.—The “Community Trust Idea” as organized in 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, New York, Chicago, and other large cities is providing an 
intelligent administration of bequests for the public welfare, thus eliminating the prob- 
lem of obsolete gifts—Walter Greenough, Scribners, LXXIV (December, 1923), 
697-705. (VI, 6.) W. M. G. 


Das Kommunale Nachrichtenwesen.—Origin of the community newspaper: The 
original manner of spreading information in the community was through the town 
crier, through reading in the church, in the market place and the streets. A later form, 
dependent on the decreasing illiteracy of the population, was that of posting bulletins 
on public buildings and the distribution of leaflets. With the development of popular 
participation in local government the community press became a necessity. At first 
the newspaper was official, confining itself to factual material, but later as a private 
enterprise it assumed a partisan political character, becoming an instrument of prop- 
aganda or a purely commercial venture. In those cities where the community paper 
has continued to be an official publication it has lost its significance because of the 
inability to appeal to the interest of the reading public as a whole. The daily press: 
The modern newspaper is characterized by the attempt to have an effect on a body of 
readers, to win and retain their interest and support. Asa result the press is partisan 
and at best presents factual material in a colored light. The officic' communal press 
can serve a function by giving the public an unbiased viewpoint which the reader can 
set off against the controversial, sensational, and distorted news columns of his private 
newspaper.—Dr. Schiéne, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, LXXVII 
(Heft 4, 1922-23), 507-52. (VI, 7; V, 3.) L. W. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Atavisme économique.—A reply to the reasoning of M. Georges Valois touching 
statements made by Yves-Guyot in his book, Eiciede de Veffort. The whole 
history of human inventions shows that man seeks to minimize effort. Social and 
political behavior, rules and customs, all are clearly based on that law. To seek 
return at any time to an older order is to propose the annihilation of progress.—Y ves- 
Guyot, Journal des économistes, LX XXII (October, 1923), 129-49. (VIL, 


_D’une société économique des nations.—We are always in some sort of anarchy— 
in rebellion against what is. The war is not responsible for the present condition, for 
the world was virtually in a state of bankruptcy in 1914. War left things much as 
they were—the same economic struggle between nations. Instead of making an effort 
to establish equilibrium, the victorious group demands more than the vanquished can 
pay. No league of nations can be formed which is not in essence a society for a world 
political economy, guaranteeing the equilibrium of the nations.—H. Hauser, Scientia, 
XVII (November, 1923), 331-38. (VII, 1.) E. P. G. 


The Industrial Invasion of China.—The first impulse to modern industry in China 
was from the desire of certain Chinese officials to correct the military weakness of the 
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empire. This led to the development of the coal and iron resources of China. About 
1880 the foreigners took an interest in developing the textile industries. China 
interfered with this enterprise not because she feared machinery but because she 
feared that the foreigners would secure a strangling hold upon the throat of her natura] 
ee Dennett, World Tomorrow, V1 (November, 1923), 327-29. (VII. 
I. 


China’s Industrial Future.—Can China develop a distinctive order? While 
there are signs that the ancient gild system has power of adaptation, it must be con- 
fessed that modern industry in China is growing up outside the gild system.—J. B. 
Tayler, World Tomorrow, VI (November, 1923), 337-39. (VII, 1.) J. L. D. 


The Psychological Basis of Economic Theory. —The economic relation is seldom, 
if ever, purely economic. All economic contacts, like other social contacts between 
individuals, stir in those individuals, in greater or less degree, some of the primary 
instinctive emotions, and the economic relations established are colored accordingly, 
This relation may be poisoned by the excitation of anger, disgust, the mortification of 
self-esteem; or it may be sweetened or consolidated by the excitation of the generalized 
parental instinct, of the instinct of comradeship and of the complex of instincts which 
generate the sentiment of loyalty.—Gilbert Slater, Sociological Review, XV (October, 
1923), 278-85. (VII, 1; I, 4.) J. L. D. 


Leisure and Mechanism.—Industrialism requires a system of virtues based on 
success as oapene to an ideal, non-industrial community based on instinctive happiness, 
friendly feeling, enjoyment of beauty and knowledge. Morality depends on the satis- 
faction of purely selfish desires. Instinctive happiness is to be found largely in physical 
well-being, and freedom from irksome routine. Needs differ from desires in being 
conditioned by civilization while desires are found in primitive life. Friendly feeling 
assumes an emotional interest on the part of an individual in a few other individuals 
resulting in co-operation to meet competitions of life. Industrialism does not tolerate 
the artistic attitude on the part of the young of their own group. Pure science or 
research as an end in itself is the desirable side of knowledge. Historically, all utiliza- 
tions of invention have been harmful.—Bertrand Russell, Dial, LX XV (August, 1923), 
105-22. (VII, 1; I, 4.) W. M. G. 


The Principles of Education.—True educational principles must show how things 
are done and how educational results are achieved. These principles exist in nature 
and are derived from a study of nature, and in view of this fact they have their origin 
in biology, psychology, and sociology so far as they are involved in the natural evolu- 
tion of organic beings.—-Ira W. Howerth, Educational Review, LXVI (November, 
1923), 191-95. (VII, 2.) J. L. D. 


Culture vs. Civilization—We should do all in our power to make the people 
realize the danger of materialism, mechanism, and industrialism. They should be 
made to feel that the moment civilization, with its material comforts and satisfactions, 
begins to lead and direct, humanity, instead of being controlled by it, becomes a 
curse instead of a blessing —William Nathanson, Open Court, XX XVII (September, 
1923), 571-76. (VII, 2.) J. L. D. 


China’s Renaissance.—The Chinese Renaissance Movement is an outgrowth of 
the urgent contacts between the Chinese and the Western civilizations. It seeks to 
re-evaluate the old civilization and to build up a new one. It emphasizes scientific 
methods, democratic principles, social idealism, and thoroughgoing reconstruction. 
Professors and students take the most important part.—Timothy Tingfang Lew, 
China Today Through Chinese Eyes, I (March, 1923), 21-53. (VII, 2, 4; ett 3: Me 


Religious Education for a New Democracy.—Our task is the achievement of a 
truly social democracy. Religion is a creative energy. In its creative periods the 
Christian religion has been fruitful for democracy. Out of its spiritual values Grune. 
racy has grown.—Eugene W. Lyman, Journal of Religion, III (September, 1923), 
449-57. (VII, 2.) J. L. D. 
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Le travail humain.—All organization of work is governed by the economy of forces; 
the work of muscles, digestion, brain in the physical body, as well as organized labor, 
is based upon increased efficiency together with minimization of effort. Yet we have 
evolved no technique for the conservation of individual human aptitudes. This 
article suggests methods of evaluating physical and mental aptitudes, with the aim 
of aiding in the choice of profession for the greater development of the personality and 
the increased contributions of the individual.—Jules Amar, Le Musée social, XXX 


(September, 1923), 293-311. (VII, 2.) a 


Shih-Mo Shih Sing Wen Hwa Di Chen Tsing Chen (What Is the New Spirit xf 
ihe New Culture ?).—The new life-process of the New Cultural Movement (China 
is from static to dynamic philosophy of life, competitive to co-operative way of living, 
“family-unit” to “society-unit,”’ nationalism to internationalism, aristocratic to demo- 
cratic idealism. ‘The new way of thinking is from that of arbitrary to emancipative, 
superstitious to scientific—K.T. Chen, Young China, II (June, 1920), 2-5. (VII, 2). 
a. & We 


On the Mechanism of Cultural Variations.—There are two distinct psychological 
processes involved in the increasing adaptation of the group to its environment. We 
have the rational judgment, which consists essentially in the individual’s capacity 
for consciously recognizing uniform laws relating to cause and effect in human affairs 
i.e., of profiting by experience. Then there is a process of infrarational judgment in 
which experience plays no part, but which depends upon definite unconscious varia- 
tions in the receptive attitude of the average individual toward particular classes of 
ideas.—C. W. Soal, Sociological Review, XV (October, 1923), 313-20. (VII, 2) 

J. L. D. 


Illicit Naturalizing of Religion.—Although worship promotes useful ends in human 
social life, it must not be made a mere means to a utilitarian end. It demands a meta- 
physical object of worship. To leave religion with merely psychological attitudes or 
social task is illicitly to naturalize it. The object of worship must be worthy of wor- 
ship; it must be God.—William Ernest Hocking, Journal of Religion, III (November, 
1923), 561-89. (VII, 2.) J. L. D. 


P’ing Min Chiao Yu Sing Yuan Tung (Popular Education Movement).—The move- 
ment came from two distinct influences: (1) experimental work among 200,000 Chinese 
laborers in Europe during the war; and (2) self-expression of youth among common 
people since the Student Movement. The purpose of this educational movement is 
to educate all the common people in China in simple scientific methods.—Y. S. Ang, 
New Education, V (December, 1922), 1007-26. (VII, 2.) T. C. W. 


Ausblicke auf kulturphilosophische und paidagogische Fragen und die Jugend- 
bewegung.— The person and the cultural process: The question of the degree of the 
plasticity of human nature has reappeared with new emphasis in view of the cataclys- 
mic changes that have taken place in the social life of Central Europe. The educability 
of the modern child has been found, by experiments, to be much greater than has 
hitherto been supposed. Education: The awareness of this fact places a great oppor- 
tunity and a great responsibility upon the modern teacher. He has every reason to 
be optimistic. The youth-movement: The youth-movement of today is becoming 
increasingly consciots of the opportunity for working great changes not only in the 
objective world about us, but also in human nature itself. It needs to become equally 
conscious of the urgent necessity of acquiring a technique, which is ever becoming more 
complex, without which these changes cannot be brought about or the gains made\be 
maintained.—E. R. Jaensch, Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, XCIII (Heft 3-6, 1923), 
261-80. (VII, 2, 4.) L. W. 


Basic Principles of Liberty.—In republics and democracies laws should be pro- 
posed, urged, and voted for only by citizens who expect to obey them; enforced by 
majorities who are themselves law abiding, and whose vital moral interests are con- 
trolled and regulated by private conscience and public opinion rather than by legisla- 
tive bodies and administrative agents.—Franklin H. Giddings, The Independent, CXI 
(October, 1923), 186. (VII, 3.) J. L. D. 
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Czechoslovakia.—Creation of this republic was due to clever propaganda. Stabi- 
lization of currency and land reform aid in economic unification while the Sokol utilizes 
national culture in its effort toward unification. The addition of a different group in 
Podkarpatska Rus presents a problem.—Viola I. Paradise and Helen Campbell, 
Scribner's, LXXIV iicendien, 1923), 596-608. (VII, 3; IV, 2.) W. M. G. 


A Decade of Social Progress: Massachusetts.—Measured by the legislative 
gauge the advance of Massachusetts in the past ten years has been a consolidation of 
gains. The widow’s pension, the non-support proceedings, and the law of 1915 
requiring adult children to support their dependent parents are some of the social 
measures passed.—Robert W. Kelso, Journal of Social Forces, If (November, 1923), 

J. L. D. 


55-57. (VII, 3.) 


Implications of Democratic Leadership.—The first is that, barring accident, 
democratic leadership is possible of attainment by all normal persons; second, persons 
may falsely delude themselves into thinking that they are democratic leaders; third, 
the very exercise of social power weakens a person’s spirit of democratic leadership; 
and lastly, democratic leadership produces results slowly—Emory S. Bogardus, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (November-December, 1923), 108-1 Sy (VII, 3.) 

. L. D. 


Individual Differences and the Democratic Theory.—Aristotle and John C., 
Calhoun agreed that democracy does not infer that men are equal, but that some are 
superior to others and therefore should govern while the menial tasks are performed by 
an inferior class. Lester F. Ward opposed this with the view that environmental 
opportunity continually made for equality. Physical, mental, and moral differences 
are determined by heredity and remain in the same relation throughout life in spite 
of experience and training. Pearson states that the ratio of the value of inheritance 
to that of environment is as seven to one. Success in leadership is determined by 
inherited energy, intelligence, special aptitudes, and character traits. Feeble-minded 
and intelligence test records are evidence. The application of this theory makes 
permanent stratified classes of society with greater liberties and prerogatives for some 
and less for others.—F. H. Hankins, Political Science Quarterly, XXX VIII (September, 
1923), 388-412. (VII, 3; I, 2.) W. M. G. 


Der Begriff der Nation und die Idee einer Vilkergemeinschaft.—Social organiza- 
tion: The idea of a community of nations—if a nation is conceived of as a social unit 
for the realization of a set of values—is in no sense fantastic and impossible of realiza- 
tion. On the contrary, nations are in need of a mutual complementary relationship 
into which a community of nations would bring them. The development of a cultural 
world can only be hoped for through the mechanism of national culture-bearing units. 
Nationalism: To expect the realization of this objective during the present historical 
epoch which is characterized by orgies of nationalistic egoism is out of the question; 
but on the other hand, the prospect of a continuation of the present status must appeal 
to most thinking men as senseless and depressing. It is within the province of the 
social philosopher to analyze the relationships existing between the values of each 
national group, but it is dangerous for him to prognosticate for the future.—Nicolai 
von Bubnoff, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LI (Heft 1, 1923), 110-68. 
(VII, 3; V, 3; IV, 2.) L. W. 


Hegel und der Staat.—Historians of philosophy are fast learning that in order to 
know a thing it is necessary to trace its origin and development and that this must be 
done by the use of the original source material. The biological approach which is 
implied in the biological method has been incorporated in the historical methodology. 
The present work emphasizes the relationship between the development of the Hegelian 
system and the historical phenomena of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. It addsa someone fund of original data to the literature which is not 
found in earlier works of Dilthey, Haym, Kuno Fischer, Lasson, and Heller.—Franz 
Rosenzweig (reviewed by Ferdinand Tonnies), Zeitschrift fur Politik, XIII (Heft 2, 
1923), 172-76. (VII, 3; X, 3.) L. W. 


@ oo 
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Asia Tsing Nien Guon Min Yuan Tung (The Youth Movement in Asia).—The 
youth of various countries in Asia have been fighting for freedom and self-expression. 
The Youth Movement in China, the Self-Government Movement of Youth in Korea, 
and the Liberal and Labor Movement in Japan, may differ in their outer forms of 
expression, but the changes of their inner life for freedom is all the same.—Li, D. G., 
Young China, II (June, 1920), 1-2. (VII, 4.) T. C. W. 


La “Révolution” espagnole.—The Spanish “revolution,” awaited for fifty years, 
seems to have come with a strange quietness and simplicity. People discuss the 
situation little; there is no rioting nor disorder. Report is given in this article of 
conversations with M. Victor Pradera, avocat, and M. le Général Sanjurjo. Both 
believe the revolution is real and will bring to pass some needed reforms.—L. Bertrand, 
Revue des deux Mondes, XCIII (November 15, 1923), 274-89. (VII, 4.) E. P. G. 


An Analysis of the Causes of Social Disorder in China.—Social disorder may be 
traced under the following causes: (1) economic depression; (2) educational trans- 
formation; (3) political changes; (4) social unrest; (5) conflict between scientific knowl- 
edge and superstitious belief; (6) eagerness of Chinese youth after new learning.— 
T. C. Chang, Chinese Journal of Sociology, I (February, 1922), 77-83. (WIT, Pe 


Shia Hui Sing Ung (Social News).—The Woman Temperance Society in Amoy: 
More than 200 women in Amoy organized themselves to prohibit the use of wine and 
tobacco in Amoy. They stand for simplicity and cleanliness. Purity movement in 
Canton: Youth in Canton under the leadership of the Y.M.C.A. organized themselves 
to prohibit (1) prostitution, (2) bad literature and pictures, (3) bad theaters and music, 
(4) keeping maid-servants, (5) having concubines.—The Chinese Journal of Sociology, 
I (February, 1922), 90-95. (VII, 4; VIII, s.) . C. W. 


VII, SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Ergebnisse psychiatrischer Beobachtungen an jugendlichen Verwahrlosten und 
Verbrechern wihrend der letzten zwélf Jahre.—Mental measurement: The question 
as to whether there are any cases of decided intelligence defects without corresponding 
moral deficiencies is not simple. The t and degrees of feeble-mindedness have a 
direct bearing. (1) The subject may be deficient in a whole series of capacities and in 
varying degree. (2) This mental insufficiency varies from patient to patient and in the 
same patient from capacity to capacity as brought out by various tests. (3) The 
insufficiency is rarely complete. From this it follows that the debility, while necessarily 
accompanied by a certain inferiority in moral judgment, does not actually determine 
the moral capacity. The latter may be relatively high in spite of the existing feeble- 
mindedness, provided the intelligence defect lies in a definite direction. Differences 
in opinion on this point may be resolved into mere differences in nomenclature. Rela- 
tionship between moral and intellectual deficiency: Investigators differ as to whether there 
is any moral imbecility without a corresponding intellectual deficiency. On the 
basis of results now available the conclusion holds, that: (1) every decrease in mental 
capacity has a corresponding influence on moral capacity, depending on the degree 
and type of intelligence defect; (2) a constant quantitative relationship between 
intelligence defect and moral capacity may not be inferred; (3) the complete absence 
of any capacity for making moral judgments does not necessarily imply the presence 
of feeble-mindedness; and (4) even the complete absence of intelligence could bri 
about only the absence of positive ethical reactions. This can bring about ae 
tendencies, but does not necessarily and inevitably do so. Diagnosis and prognosis: 
A study of the literature of the last twelve years shows that much progress has been 
made in the measurement of intelligence defect and conduct problems. The develop- 
ment in institutional and diagnostic facilities has not been equally rapid.—Ladislaus 
Focher, Zentralblatt fiir die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, XXXI (Heft 7-8, 1923), 
305-29. (VIII, 1; IX, 2.) L. W. 
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Zivilisation und Verbrechen.—Crime: The available statistics of crime indicate 
an increase in criminal conduct. On the basis of this some authors have concluded 
that civilization has an undersirable effect on human behavior. This view may be 
erroneous, because (1) it does not follow that the acts which were formerly labeled 
criminal are committed more frequently today, (2) the progress of civilization and the 
consequent complexity of social life has enlarged the number of criminal acts and has 
multiplied the variety of crimes, and (3) the improved functioning of the state has 
brought about the possibility of enforcing hitherto dormant laws. Crime and insanity; 
Civilization has undoubtedly subjected the nervous system to additional strain, 
Statistics show an increase in insanity and suicide. Criminal conduct may be due to 
nervous disorders. Poletti’s suggestion that the increase in population and commercial 
relationships has affected crime is timely; but he does not see that a change in social 
organization may offset this increase. In the progress of civilization the nature of 
crime may have changed from that of violence to that of cunning. Crime prevention: 
Crime can be reduced if it is treated as the resultant of other social pathological condi- 
tions, such as poverty, unemployment, feeble-mindedness, and insanity. In the long 
run crime can be reduced to the degree that opportunities for normal human life can 
be created.—Maurice Parmelee, Archiv fiir Kriminologie, LXXV (Heft 4, 10923), 
259-65. (VIII, 1, 4; VII, 2.) L. W. 

Mate Selection.—The main effort in mate selection is to promote such measures 
or tendencies as would increase the number of the descendants of the superior types— 
not merely of the very superior types, but of the great mass of useful citizens; or would 
decrease the number of the inferior types—not only of defectives or degenerates, but 
of all undesirable citizens—-Major Leonard Darwin, Eugenic Review, XV (October, 
1923), 459-71. (VIII, 2.) J. L. D. 


Birth Control in Holland.—Beginning as far back as 1876, Holland has been about 
the most active nation in Europe in publishing information and giving instructions on 
the use of contraceptive devices on birth control. If low infantile mortality is taken 
as the criterion of eugenic effect of birth control, Holland has fairly well succeeded in 
justifying the need for such a measure, for she practically leads in this respect.—C. V. 
Drysdale, Eugenic Review, XV (October, 1923), 472-79. (VIII, 2.) J. L. D. 


Outlook of the Rising Generation.—The economic depression of the last four years 
in the United Kingdom has been reflected in the increased problems of adjusting youth 
to life. Juvenile delinquency has increased. Positions are competed for by those 
formerly of superior social status. Apprenticeship systems are less effective than 
formerly. Boys in the later teens are vate skilled trades in preference to clerical 
work as shown by surveys of “leavers” and those placed. University graduates are 
entering education, industry, and commerce in larger numbers than in other lines. 
Improvement in education, extension of research, and efficiency of organization in 
industry and commerce are the necessary places for future emphasis.—Robert Blair, 
Edinburgh Review, CCXXXVIII (October, 1923), 379-97. (VIII, 2.) W. M. G. 


Observations on Racial Characteristics in England.—The question is often raised 
concerning the extent to which racial crossing leads to the production of a uniform 
type in countries inhabited by more than one race. In a comparative study of the 
mental and physical characteristics of the Nordic and Mediterranean races some idea 
is given concerning the extent intercrossing becomes common or exceptional to the 
main streams of the original racial traits—B. S. Bramwell, Eugenic Review, XV 
(October, 1923), 480-91. (VIII, 2; I, 2.) J. L. D. 


Die Deutsche Auswanderung nach Brasilien in den Jahren 1820—-1870.—M igra- 
tion: The wish to acquire homes of their own and to escape from the restrictions and 
privations of their native communities were the main motivating factors of German 
migration to Brazil in the middle of the last century. Very few expected or were 
prepared for the misery and disappointment that awaited them. Today Brazil has 
a German population of about 400,000. As a possible goal for the German immigrant 
of the future, Brazil—of all South American countries—offers by far the most favorable 
prospects.—Hermann Watjen, Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, XIX (Heft + 1923), 


595-609. (VIII, 2; III, 4.) 
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The Weather Chart of Population.—It seems high time to establish the principle 
of the exclusion of further immigration as a national doctrine. In the sphere of foreign 
relations the barometric readings on the chart of population are of primary importance, 
for out of these variations in pressure have developed and always will develop those 
movements or efforts toward movement which have been the occasion of the recurring 
catastrophes of civilization. The present temporary and half-way measures should be 
replaced by an uncompromising and permanent restriction—C. Reinold Noyes, Yale 
Review, XII (July, 1923), 813-25. (VIII, 2; III, 4.) 


National Research Council Committee for Research on Sex Problem.—This state- 
ment is presented to record the fact of a serious attempt to further systematic research 
onsex problems. It will present a method by means of which a comprehensive research 
project may be attacked by the co-operation of various institutions and individuals 
through the National Research Council.—Earl F. Zinn, Journal of American Medical 
Association, LXXXI (November, 1923), 1811-12. (VIII, 3.) J. L. D. 


A Rational System of Sex Instruction.—There is an immense amount of literature 
on the sex life of the individual and on sex instruction. But in all of this literature 
there is no scientific method of sex instruction for young people. The necessity for 
individual instruction should become of increasing importance where details of the 
physiology and psychology of the sex act are concerned.—George I. Gosline, Journal 
of Social Hygiene, IX (November, 1923), 466-77. (VIII, 3.) J. L. D. 


Bermerkungen zu Marx’ Beitrag zur Psychologie der Cocainomania.—Drug 
addiction: Only a small fraction of the army of cocain addicts, whose number has 
increased since the end of the war to alarming proportions, ever come under the obser- 
vation of psychiatrists with an institutional practice. The student interested in 
the psychology of the phenomenon of drug addiction must seek his subjects in their 
native haunts. Marx’s attempt to trace cocainomania to a specific organic disposition 
is futile. No type of psychotic personality is immune from the affliction. Psychology 
of sex: The effect of cocain addiction on the sex-life is not nearly as definitely estab- 
lished as Marx assumes. The relationship between cocainomania and homosexuality 
is traceable to social factors rather than organic changes incident to the development 
of the addiction.—Fritz Frinkel, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Neurologie una Psy- 
chiatrie, LXXXV (Heft 1-3, 1923), 61-65. (VIII, 3; II, 1.) L. W. 


Der Selbstmord.—Suicide is not in itself a symptom of mental aberration and does 
not necessarily grow out of pathological conditions. Economic and moral influences, 
the mores of the group, the season, and imitation of the behavior of others in the 
immediate environment are found to play a réle in the impulse to commit suicide. 
The element of sex is not given its proper place as a motivating factor in this phe- 
nomenon. The analysis of motives leading to suicide is supplemented by statistics 
on the subject, case discussion, and philosophical and literary materials—R. Weich- 
brodt (reviewed by Alexander Elster), Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissenschaft, X ~~ 7, 

. W. 


1923), 179. (VIII, 4.) 


Some Community Aspects of Feeble-mindedness.—This study, made by a sub- 
committee of the Charity Organization Society of New York City, was undertaken 
chiefly because of the growing feeling that feeble-mindedness in the family group 
constitutes a problem more disintegrating to family and social welfare than almost 
any other single maladjustment. A study of 117 cases of feeble-minded afflicted with 
venereal diseases, chronic poverty, desertion, mental disorders, and the like reveals 
the fact that a more scientific approach needs to be taken now than in the past in 
handling this community problem.—Gordon Hamilton, Mental Hygiene, VII (April, 
1923), 312-38. (VIII, 4.) J. L. D. 


A Plea for Reticence.—A year’s visit in France has convinced the writer that 
freedom from sham concerning human relationships results in a jaded interest in normal 
wholesome affairs and a demand for excessive stimulation in unhealthy pursuits.— 


Rose C. Feld, New Republic, XXXVI (October 3, 1923), 142-54. (VIII, 4) “ae 
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Psychiatrische Bewegungsbilder.— The study of psychiatry: In the equipment of 
the Munich Psychiatric Clinic provisions were made for the taking of moving pictures, 
showing the movements and facial expressions associated with various abnormal phe- 
nomena, such as epilepsy, hysteria, paralytic attacks, and others, which in their picto- 
rial form are of inestimable value to the student and are a great help in the teaching 
of psychiatry. Special value attaches to those films recording behavior, which, in its 
actual, living form is rarely available for clinical demonstration, and behavioristic 
incidents which are of short or minute duration. The series which are at present fairly 
complete are: encephalitis lethargica, dementia praecox, epilepsy and hysteria, war- 
neuroses, mania, paralysis, chorea and athetosis, endocrine pathology, idiocy. A 
number of other series are in process of preparation. Arrangements have been made 
with a commercial film company for the distribution and further collection of these 
films.—E. Kraepelin, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Neurologie und Psychiatrie, LXXXV, 
(Heft 4-5, 1923), 609-13. (VIII, 4.) L. W. 


Eine Teufelsneurose im 17. Jahrhundert.— Pathology of the person: Experience 
shows that studies of childhood neuroses have proved much more productive than an 
equal amount of scientific effort applied to the problems of adult neuroses. The same 
expectation may confidently be held as to the results to be obtained from the analysis 
of neurotic pathological phenomena of earlier centuries, provided we are prepared to 
seek the material under other labels than the ones now in use. Thus the neuroses of 
earlier periods may be found in the guise of demonological phenomena. Charcot has 
found instances of hysteria of ancient artistic or literary representations of fears and 
obsessions. Psychoanalysis: The demoniacal obsessions of the Dark Ages correspond 
to our present-day neuroses. They must be conceived of as repressed or perverted 
wishes and strivings or their by-products. The present-day approach differs from 
the medieval view only in that now the origin and seat of these psychical powers is 
no longer thought of as existing in some external being outside the self, but within the 
self. The present study is that of a demonological neurosis of the seventeenth century, 
as preserved in a manuscript, in which the demoniacal spell was dissolved through the 
mercy of the Virgin Mary. It is characteristic of many similar manuscripts already 
known, but is superior in value to most others in that it contains not only the report 
of a monastic scribe but also the diary of the afflicted person himself—Sigmund Freud, 
Imago, IX (Heft 1, 1923), 1-34. (VIII, 4; IX, 5.) L. W. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Combination Mental Test for Clinical Use.—An indefinite series of short-time 
mental tests, verbal and performance, is recommended for use in the clinic as a sub- 
stitute for a fixed scale of tests. Any short test for which an independent age norm is 
available may be used in the series, and the mental age is derived by taking the median 
rating of ten to fifteen tests which are clearly discriminative for the ability of the 
subject.—Grace H. Kent, Journal of Applied Psychology, VII (September, 1923), 
246-57. (IX, 2.) W. M. G. 


Freshman Tests in the Small College.—The Thurstone Psychological Examina- 
tion for College Freshmen was given for three successive years to the freshmen at Sweet 
Briar College. Since only a quarter of each entering class graduates, it seems reason- 
able that the college would benefit by dropping those of the lowest test decile.—Elsie 
Murray, Journal of Applied Psychology VII (September, 1923), 258-76. (IX, 2) 

W. M. G. 

Intelligence Tests Applied to Students in a Theological Seminary.—In using the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination as a basis for an intelligence test of twenty-six 
students of the Drew Theological Seminary, the lowest score made was 42, the highest 
108, and the average 77.—Clara F. Chassell, Methodist Review, CVI (November- 
December, 1923), 919-23. (IX, 2.) J. L. D. 

An Experimental Study of the Growth of Social Perception.—In order to study the 


genesis of the ability to interpret the emotional expressions of others, six pictures were 
chosen representing the emotions of joy, pain, a. zer, fear, scorn, and surprise, as the 
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basis for the experimental study of the growth of social perception. These were sub- 

mitted to three groups of children classified as follows: Group I, three to six years of 

age; Group II, first four grades; Group III, fifth and sixth grades. The child in each 

case Was asked such questions as would bring out his ability to convey the interpreta- 

tion of the emotions to others.—Georgina Strickland, Journal of Educational Psy- 
J. L. D. 


chology, XIV (November, 1923), 449-61. (IX, 2; I, 2.) 


The Need of Adequate Case Work with the Unmarried Mother.—The normal 
unmarried mother is difficult to approach, sensitive to any attitude of criticism, and 
prone to manufacture weird stories of attack to account for her condition. The 
social worker should forget that her client is a social problem but remember only that 
she is a girl in deep trouble, and through little homely short-cuts, establish a contact 
for effective assistance. —Joanna C. Calcord, The Family, IV (November, 1923), 

167-72. (IX, 4.) J. L. D. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Some Contributions of American Psychological Sociology to Social and Political 
Theory: Subject, Charles Abram Ellwood.—Ellwood’s works are not distinguished by 
the great powers of sustained abstraction of Professor Giddings, the literary charm 
of Professor Cooley, the trenchant phraseology of Professor Ross, or the technical 
terminology of Professors Small and Ward, but are characterized chiefly by their logical 
coherence, their wholesome common sense and practicality, their extensive acquaintance 
with psychological and sociological literature, and their synthetic completeness.— 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Sociological Review, XV (October, 1923), 286-95. (X, 1.) 


L’euvre d’Espinas.—The first and constant object of Espinas was to furnish 
principles for the regeneration of the politics and morale of the French nation. Having 
devoted a large part of his earlier life to the study of animal society as a basis for 
scientific advance in. the sociology of human life, he then studied the human family. 
By following such a course he was able to contribute to the knowledge about human 


society in its psychical aspects. Perfect society, he said, must develop its reason and 

its conscience, and must evolve a conscientious and logical technique of action. His 

vision of a perfect society was that of a philosopher and patriot, for Espinas was pictur- 

ing with hopeful eyes a France of the future with improved politics and a finer morale.— 

G. Davy, Revue philosophique, XLVIII (September-October, 1923), 214-70. (X, 1.) 
E. P. G 


Le réle de la logique dans la sociologie.—Positive sociology, while following 
empirical methods, has gradually embraced the methods of logic in developing its tech- 
nique. In stating formulas, defining functions, or determining the relation of various 
ideas to each other, sociology must reason according to the laws of reasoning. No 
science can afford to defy the very method which clarifies thinking, and which deter- 
mines all underlying truths; and that method is rational analysis or logic.— 
W. Malgaud, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, IV (September, 1923), 183-204. (X, 2.) 

P. G 


7. 


The Work of the Sociologist.—The first work of the sociologists is to encourage 
careful scholarship among themselves. Since the world cannot wait a century or so 
until all social facts are known before social generalizations are attempted, sociology 
is in need of a bold and creative scholarship to attack social problems with such tech- 
nique as the sociologist has at hand.—Charles A. Ellwood, Journal of Applied Soci- 
ology, VIII (November-December, 1923), 93-96. (X, 3.) J. L. D. 


Chung Kuo Chih K’o Hsio Szu Siang (The Scientific Thoughts of Ancient China).— 
The “golden age” of the scientific thoughts in ancient China was about 500 B.c. down 
according to Tsuan Tze’s “Theory of Evolution.” Categories, observation of natural 
phenomena, investigation, and experimentation were their chief techniques.—C. 
Wang, Science, VII (October, 1922), 1022-33. (X, 3.) zz. CW. 
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Ein neues System der Soziologie.—Sociology in Germany: The participation of 
German scientists in sociological research has until lately not been as active as is the 
case in England, France, and especially North America. During the last few years 
there have appeared numerous monographs and some systematic presentations of the 
field. The latest of these is that of Oppenheimer, of which only the first half volume 
has appeared at this time. It deals with the foundations of general sociology. The 
second part of the first volume will contain the theories of the social process. The 
second volume will treat of the sociology of the state; the third, of social economy; 
and the fourth, of an outline of social history from the great migrations to the present 
day. Theaim of sociology: The central concept of this system of sociology is “human- 
ity,” i.e., sociology must render a service to human life; it must not only seek to 
comprehend the social process but must devise methods of controlling and directing it. — 
Adolf Menzel, Archiv fiir die Geschichte des Sozialismus und der Arbeiterbewegung, XI 
(Heft 1-2, 1923), 152-60. (X, 3,5 L. W. 


What Is Socialization?—Socialization may be briefly described as the development 
of the social spirit in the individual, and in its highest phases becomes a process of 
moralization—Charles A. Ellwood, ‘Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII Te 
October, 1923), 5-10. (X, 4.) J. L.D 


Activity and Objects in Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct. —Objectivity in 
morals on a naturalistic basis is chiefly a matter of scientific attitude and method. 
Value depends on the end in view which is never separate from the individual’s environ- 
ment. The meaning of native activities is acquired from objective situations. Mean- 
ing and value are located in objects which may be social patterns or consequences of 
conduct, etc. The two philosophies of ethics are a study which results in a program 
of action, and one which interprets the character of the human situation as a whole. 
The first forms Dewey’s basis, while the latter is the classical type-—Geo. P. Adams, 
Journal of Philosophy, XX (October 25, 1923), 596-003. (X, 4.) W. M. G. 


Contribution of the Social Sciences to the School Curriculum.—The contribution 
of sociology to a school curriculum organized around social objectives is to show that 
human life has been conditioned more by its social setting than by any other cause. 
Understanding of the social setting results from study of society as a composite unity 
made up of many interrelated groups, and carrying on many independent activities, 
all of which are conditioned by certain ever-present types of causation.—Journal of 
Political Economy, XXXI (October, 1923), 737-43. (X, 5.) W. M. G. 


The Teaching of Sociology in High Schools.—It is necessary to spend time in 
building up.a_ sociological vocabulary. A well-developed feeling of group conscious- 
ness and a sociological point of view are essential. The method of presenting materials 
for student investigation must be one to elicit genuine interest—Florence Mason, 


Journal of Applied Sociology, VIII (September-October, 1923), 37-43. (X, 6.) 
J. L. D. 


When Youth Awakens in the Schools.—Life for the adolescent must move with 
big strides. At the close of his course in the secondary schools, the young man will 
not understand very well either the world or himself. But if he is to approximate 
these ends, in so far as the life of the youth will permit, there must be a change of 
courses, which will involve the dropping of a few subjects; the presentation of others 
in a newer guise or by a more psychological method; and the addition of social studies 
which will correlate with everyday we —Rose Herbert, The Pedagogical Seminary, 
XXX (September, 1923), 210-24. (X, 6 J. L. D. 


Les principes de l’évolution sociale-——Under the heading “General Sociology” 
- treated: the antinomy of liberty and necessity, or idealism and _ rationalism; 
social solidarity, imitation, and instinct; synthesis—direction, 
senda ration, and aberration. The conclusion consists of definitions leading to an 
illumination of the “evolutionist method.” Under “Political Economy” are treated: 
capital, prices, population, means of transportation, commerce, credit, corporations, 
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and socialism. The illustrations are drawn from contemporary society of different 
countries, and from past history.—D. Aslanian, Revue internationale de Sociologie, 


XXXI (September-October, 1923), 449-89. (X, 5.) E. P. G. 


The Importance of Historical Research to the Teaching of Social Science.—Take 
from history what may be classified as social influences, social action, social events, 
and little would be left. Man is a social being and his contact with others i in the various 


relations of life furnish valuable material for the historian.—Percy Scott Flippin, 
Journal of Social Forces, 11 (November, 1923), 49-53- J. L. D. 


(X, 6.) 


Developing a State Through Student Club Work.—The students of the University 
of North Carolina, through activity in the North Carolina Club, are vital forces in 
reconstructing their home state. They are outlining needed and practical reforms, 
and preparing themselves for competent leadership in this state-—S. H. Hobbs, ye mm 
Journal of Social Forces, 11 (November, 1923), 48-49. (X, 6.) J. L. 
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der Timoer-Bataks in zijn ontwikkeling 
tot een deel van het cultuurgebied van 
de Oostkust van Sumatra. Leide: 
Van Doesburgh. Pp. 305. 

Treitsch, Davis. Jiidische Emigration 
und Kolonisation. Berlin: Harz. 


15 Mk. 

Vaerting, Mathilde, and  Vaerting 
Mathias. The Dominant Sex; Trans. 
from the German by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. New York: Doran. Pp. 288. 
$3.00. 

Van der Borght, Richard. Grundziige 
der Sozialpolitik. Leipzig: Hirsch- 
feld. 15 Mk. 

Veblen, Thorstein B. Alcohol and Prohi- 
bition in Their Relation to Civilization 
and the Art of Living. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. Pp. 172. $2.00. 

Walsh, James Joseph, M.D. Psycho- 
therapy: Suggestion in the Treatment 
of Disease. With the Principles for 
the Employment of Energies Derived 
from the Mind for the Relief of Func- 
tional Ailments. New York: Apple- 
ton. Pp. 875. $7.50. 

Westervelt, William Drake. Hawaiian 
Historical Legends. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. Pp. 215. $1.50. 

Wichmann, Ottomar. Sozialphilosophie. 
Miinchen: Résl und Cie. 5 Mk. 

Wilson, Clarence True, D.D., and Pickett, 
Deats Elbert. The Case for Prohibi- 
tion; Its Past, Present Accomplish- 
ment and Future in America. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. Pp. 274. 


$1.75. 
Wolfe, Albert Benedict. Conservatism, 
Radicalism, and Scientific Method; 


New 


An Essay on Social Attitudes. 
(4 pp. 


York: Macmillan. Pp. 368. 
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Wood, Edith Elmer. [Mrs. Albert 
Norton Wood] Housing Progress in 
Western Europe. New York: Dutton. 
Pp. 218. (6 pp. bibl.) $3.00. 

Woodruff, Lorande Lass. The Develop- 
ment of the Sciences. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Pp. 341. $3.50. 
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Wright, Harold. Population. With a 
Preface by Maynard Keynes. (Cam- 
bridge Economic Handbooks) New 
York: Harcourt. Pp. 191. $1.25. 

Wyler, Julius. Das Ubervélkerungs. 
problem der Schweiz. Bern: Stampfi 
und Cie. 1.50 fr. 
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Abraham, Karl. 
Symbolforschung. 
Heft 1, ’23. 

Aichhorn, August. 
in Besserungsanstalten. 
221, Heft 2, ’23. 

Amar, Jules, Le Travail humain. 
(Travail moderne et orientation pro- 
fessionnelle.) Le Musée soc.30: 293-311, 
Sept. ’23. 

Ang, Y. S. P’ing Min Chiao Yu Sing 
Yuan Tung—Popular Education Move- 
ment in China. New Education, 
1007-1026, Dec. ’23. 

Ansley, Clarke F. Some Unwritten 
History of Farms. Survey 51:203-5, 
Nov. ’23. 

Archbald, Hugh. The Man-in-Between. 
Survey Graph. 4: 266-68, Dec. ’23. 

Aslanian, D. Les principes de l’évolution 
sociale. Rev. internl. Social. 31:449- 
89, Sept.—Oct. ’23. 

Austen, Leo. Tedi 
Papua. Geog. Journal 
Nov. ’23. 

Barnes, Harry Elmer. Some Contribu- 
tions of American Psychological Soci- 
ology to Social and Political Theory. 
Sociol. Rev. 15: 286-95, Oct. ’23. 

Basso, Lelio. L’educazione della classe 
lavoratrice e la Riforma Gentile. 
Crit. soc. 33: 300-302, Oct. 1-15, ’23. 

Bechtel, Heinrich. Grundfragen und 
Wege der qualitativen und quantita- 
tiven Wohnungspolitik. Jahrb. f. 
Natl. Oek. u. Statis. 121: 321-44, Heft 
4, Oct. ’23. 

Bénévent, H. Un programme familial. 
La Réf. sociale 83:681-91, Sept.—Oct. 


Uber die Erziehung 
Imago 9: 189- 


River District of 
62: 335-50, 


"23. 
Bernfeld, Siegfrid. Uber eine typische 


Form der miannlichen  Pubertit. 
Imago 9:169-88, Heft 2, ’23. 

Bertrand, L. La ‘“Révolution” 
espagnole. Rev. des deux mon. 93: 
274-89, Nov. 15, ’23. 

Beyer, Bruno. Die Normen iiber das 
Verfahren der Staatsorgane. Ztschr. 
f. d. ges. Staatswiss. 77:447-83, 
Heft 4, ’23. 


Bianchi, L. La _psicanalisi. Scientia 

17: 251-60, Oct. ’23. 

Blackmar, Frank W. The Court of 
Industrial Relations. Jour. of App. 
Soc. 8:84-93, Nov.—Dec. ’23. 

Blair, Robert. Outlook of the Rising 
Generation. Edinb. Rev. 238:379- 
97, Oct. ’23. 

Bogardus, Emory S. Implications of 
Democratic Leadership. Jour. of App. 
Soc. 8: 108-15, Nov.—Dec. ’23. 

Bonner, G. H. Some _ Unfortunate 
Words. roth Cent. and after 94: 785- 
92, Nov. ’23. 

Borgatta, Gino. Vilfredo Pareto. La 
Rif. sociale, 35: 385-403, Sept.—Oct. ’23. 

Bornhausen, D. Karl. The Present 
Status of the Protestant Churches in 
Germany. Jour. of Religion 3: 501-24, 
Sept.,'’23. 

Bramwell, B.S. Observations on Racial 
Characteristics in England. Eugen. 
Rev. 15:480-91, Oct. ’23. 

Branford, Victor. A Free City and a 
World in Chains: being an Inter- 
— Study of Geneva and the 

eague of Nations. Sociol. Rev. 15: 
265-73, Oct. ’23. 

Brown, A. Barrett. The Dark Night 
of the Soul. Jour. of Religion 3:476- 
88, Sept. ’23. 

Brumhall, Dean R. Family Resen- 
blances among American Men of 
Science. Amer. Naturalist 57: 326-44, 
July—Aug. ’23. 

Brunner, Edmund deS. A Study of the 
American Village. Jour. of Soc. Forces 
2:53-54, Nov. ’23. 

Byington, Margaret F. The Neighbor- 
hood as an Asset in Case Work. 
Family 4: 201-203, Dec. ’23. 

Cabot, Philip. Adventures in Christi- 
anity. Atlantic Mon. 132:812-24, 
Dec. ’23. 

Champlin, Carroll D. Jean Jacques 
Rousseau: Human Derelick and Edu- 
cational Pathfinder. 
133-42, Nov. ’23. 

Chang, T.C. An Analysis of the Causes 
of Social Disorder in China. The 
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Chinese Journal of Sociology, I: 77-83, 
Feb. ’22. 

Chang, T. C. Chin-kuo Ren-kou tze 
Fen- -pei—Redistribution of the Chinese 
Population. The of 
Sociology, I: 18-21, Feb. ’ 

Chassell, Clara F. Intelligence Tests 
Applied to Students in a Theological 
Seminary. Meth. Rev. 106:919-23, 
Nov.-Dec. ’23 

Chen, K. T. Shih- Mo Shih Sing Wen 
Hwa Di Chen Tsing Chen—What Is 
The New Spirit of The New Culture? 
Young China, II: 2-5, June ’20. 

Chi-Wen, Chang. Agricultural Unrest 
May Lead to Bolshevism in China. 
China Weekly Rev. 26:8-9 Sept. ’23. 

Colcord, Joanna C. The Need of 
Adequate Case Work with the Un- 
married Mother. Family 4:167-72, 
Nov. ’23. 

Contributions of the Social Sciences to 
the School Curriculum. Jour. Pol. 
Econ. 31: 737-43, Oct. ’23. 

Cooley, Rossa B. The Homes of the 
Free. Survey 51:148-55 con. Nov. 
23. 

Counts, G.S. Social Composition of the 
High School. New Republic 36:5-7, 
Nov. 7, ’23 (Supplement). 

Couvreur, A. Le mouvement familial. 
La seule question fondamentale: la 
famille francaise. La Réf. sociale 
83:759-66, Nov. ’23. 

Dartigue, H. La question des mariages 
mixtes. (Union entre deux conjoints 
de religion différente) Le Christ. soc. 
801-09, Sept.—Oct., ’23 

Darwin, Major Leonard. Mate Selec- 
tion. Eugen. Rev. 15:459-71, Oct. 


y, G. L’oeuvre d’Espinas. Rev. 
philosophique 48:214-70, Sept.—Oct. 
23. 

Dawson, Christopher and Farquharson, 
Alexander. Rome: A Historical Sur- 
vey. Sociol. Rev. 15:296-311, Oct. 

Devine, Edward T. Coal Survey 51: 
129-37, Nov. ’23. 

Djen, Yu-Hai. Some Family Problems 
of the Modern Chinese Publicists. 
The Chinese Journal of Sociology, 
I: 1-22, Sept. ’23 

Dorolle, M. La ee at les valeurs 
morales. Rev. de métaphys. et de 
morale 30:415-42, July—Sept. ’23. 

Drysdale, C. V. Birth Control in 
Holland. Eugen. Rev. 15: 472-79, Oct. 
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Dublin, Louis I. Do Height and Weight 
Tables Identify Undernourished Chil- 
dren? Am. Jour. Pub. Health 13:920- 
27, Nov. ’23 

Dumas, G. Un nouveau chapitre de 
psychologie. Rev. philosophique 48: 
161-99, Sept.—Oct. ’23. 

Easterbrook, L. F. Our Emptying Vil- 
lages: The Danger and the Remedy. 
Review 114: 800-808, Nov. 


Editorial. Rochester Looks Experience 
in the Eye. Survey 51:197-99, Nov. 

Eildermann, Heinrich. Urkommunismus 
und Urreligion. Archiv. f. d. Gesch. 
des Sozialismus u. der Arbeiterbeweg- 
ung 11:142-51, Heft 1-2, ’23. 

Ellis, Ellen D. Guild Socialism and 
Pluralism. — Pol. Sci. Rev. 17: 
584-96, Nov. ’23. 

Eliwood, Charles A. The Work of the 
Sociologist. Jour. of App. Soc. 8:93- 
96, Nov.—Dec. ’23. 

Ewald, G. Die biologischen Grundlagen 
von Temperament und Character 
und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Abgrenz- 
ung des  manisch-melancholischen 
Irreseins. Zeitschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. 
u. Psychiat. 84:384-407, July 5, ’23. 

Ferenczi, Imre. Die internationale 
Wanderungsfrage und die Statistik. 
Jahrb. f. Natl. Oek. u. Statist. 121: 280- 
92, Heft 3, ’23; 121:356-84, Heft 4, 
"23. 

Flippin, Percy Scott. The Importance 
of Historical Research to the Teaching 
of the Social Sciences. Jour. of Soc. 
Forces 2:49-53, Nov. ’23. 

Franke, Wilhelm. Die Volkszahl der 
deutschen Stadte des 18. und Anfang 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. Petermann’s 
Mitteil. 69: 70-74, Heft 3-4, ’23. 

Frinkel, Fritz. Bemerkungen zu Marx’ 
Beitrag zur Psychologie der Cocaino- 
mania. Ztsch. f. d. ges. Neurol. u 
Psychiat. 85:61-65, Heft 1-3, 23. 

Freud, Sigm. Eine Teufelsneurose im 
Siebzehnten Jahrhundert. Imago g:1- 
34, Heft 1, ’23. 

Friedlander, Prof. 
Rechtspflege. Ein volkshygienisches 
Mahnwort iiber die Gefahren der 
Hypnose. Zeitschr. f. d. gesamte 
Neurol. u. Psychiatrie 84:325-83, 
July 5, ’23. 

Fréschels, Emil. Die herrschenden 
Ansichten iiber das Wesen des Stot- 
terns. Archiv. f. Psychiat. 69: 526-45, 
Heft 5, ’23. 
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Galpin, Charles J. Rural Life in Ameri- 
can Art. Jour. of Soc. Forces 2: 10-13, 
Nov. ’23. 

Gates, Georgina Strickland. An Experi- 
mental Study of the Growth of Social 
Perception. Jour. Ed. Psych. 14:449- 
61, Nov. ’23. 

Gettell, Raymond G. The Nature of 
Political Thought. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 
17: 204-15, May ’23. 

Giddings, Franklin H. The Basic Princi- 
ples of Liberty. Independent 111: 186, 
Oct. ’23. 

Glueck, Bernard. The Nervous Child. 
Survey 51:185-89, Nov. ’23. 

. Survey Reading 
Psychiatry and Mental 
Survey 51:189, Nov. ’23. 

Gosline, George I. A Rational System of 
Sex Instruction. Jour. Soc. Hyg. 
9:466-77 Nov. ’23. 

Grant, Neil Forbes. The Curbing of 
Personality. Atlantic Mon. 132:759- 
68, Dec. ’23. 

Greenough, Walter. The Dead Hand 
Harnessed. Scribners 74:697-705, 

Is There a “Right” 


Dec. ’23. 

Gray, A. Herbert. 
to Sex Experience? World Tomorrow 
6: 369-70, Dec. ’23. 

Gregor, Adalbert u. Voigtlander, Else. 
Zur Characterstructur verwahrloster 
Kinder und Jugendlicher. Zeit. f. d. 
ges. Neur. u. Psychiat. 84:434-37, 
July 5, ’23. 

Gruhle, Hans W. Historische Bemerk- 
ungen zum Problem Character und 
Kérperbau. Zeit. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. 
Psychiat. 84:444-49, July 5, ’23. 

Uber die Fortschritte in der 
Erkenntnis der Epilepsie in den 
Jahren 1910-20 und iiber das Wesen 
dieser Krankheit. Zeit. f. d. ges. 
Neurol. u. Psychiat. 34:1-100, Heft 
2, 

Haas, Albert. Der Amerikanismus. 
Eine vélkerpsychologische Untersu- 
chung seines Ursprungs und seines 
Wesens. Ztschr. f. Politik. 13:1-40, 
Heft 1, ’23. 

Haas, William H. Studies in the 
Geography of Brazil. Journal of 
Geography 22: 285-317, Nov. ’23. 

Hackett, Francis. Nansen’s Mandate for 
Humanity. Survey Graph. 4: 260-64, 
Dec. ’23. 

Hankins, F. H. Individual Differences 
and the Democratic Theory. Pol. Sci. 


Quar. 38: 388-412, Sept. ’23. 
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Hygiene. 
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Harper, Roland M. Rural Standards of 
Living in the South. Jour. of Soc. 
Forces 2:13-17, Nov. ’23. 

Hart, Joseph K. Education by Accident. 
Survey Graph. 4: 257-59, Dec. ’23. 
Hartman, D. A. Psychological Point of 
View in History: Some Phases of the 
Slavery Struggle. Jour. Abnorm. and 
Soc. Psychol. 17: 261-73, Oct.—Dec. ’23. 

Hauser, H. D’une société économique 
des nations. Scientia 17: 331-38, Nov. 

Hentig, Hans von. Zur Psychologie der 
sozialen Schichtung. Zeit. f. d. ges. 
Neurol. u. Psychiat. 84:450-63, July 


5, 23. 

Uber die Wirkung von Erdbeben 
auf Menschen. Archiv. f. Psychiat. 
69:546-68, Heft 5, ’23. 

Herring, P. T. The Regulating and 
Reflex Precess; Part I, The Anatomical 
and Physiological Units. Br. Med. 
Jour. No. 3275:594-97, Oct. ’23. 

Herskovits, Melville J. Some Property 
Concepts and Marriage Customs of the 
Vandau. Amer. Anthropol. 25: 376-86, 
July-Sept. ’23. 

Hobbs. S. H. Jr. Developing a State 
Through Student Club Work. Jour. 
of Soc. Forces 2:48-49, Nov. ’23. 

Hocking, William Ernest. [Illicit Natu- 
ralization of Religion. Jour. of Reii- 
gion 3:561-89, Nov. ’23. 

Howerth, Ira W. The Principles of 
Education. Ed. Rev. 66: 191-95, Nov. 

Hu Shih. The National Language of 
China. American University Club of 
China I (Lectures 1921-22, published 
1923): 29-52. 

Hutchins, Grace. Our Inferiority Com- 
plex. World Tomorrow 6: 362-63, Dec. 
23 


Lawrence. Development of 


Im y, 
hinese Agriculture Through Co- 


operative Credit. China Weekly Rev. 
26: 202-206, Oct. ’23. 

Jacob, Cary F. Psychology of Poetic 
Talent. Jour. Abnorm. and _ Soc. 
Psychol. 17: 231-53, Oct.—Dec. ’23. 

Jaensch, E. R. Uber den Aufbau der 
Wahrnehmungswelt und ihre Struktur 
im Jugendalter. Ztschr. f. Psychol. 
93: 261-80, Heft 3-6, ’23. 

Johnson, Alvin. Are We in Danger of 
Overpopulation ? New Republic 
XXXVI 328-29, Nov. ’21. 

Johnson, Gerald W. “Issachar Is 4 
Strong Ass.” Jour. of Soc. Forces 
2:5-9, Nov. ’23. 
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Jones, Ernest. Einige Probleme des 

jugendlichen Alters. Imago 9:145-68, 
Heft 2, 

. Psychoanalytische Studie 
iiber den — Geist. Imago 9:58- 
72, Heft 1, 

Katz, D. und Toil, A. Die Messung von 
Character und Begabungsunterschieden 
bei Tieren. (Versuche mit Hiihnern) 
Ztschr. f. Psychol. 93:287-311, Heft 

3-6, 

Kelso, aries W. A Decade of Social 
Progress: Massachusetts. Jour. of 
Soc. Forces 2:55-57, Nov. ’23. 

Kent, Grace H. Combination Mental 
Test for Clinical Use. Jour. Appl. 
Psychol. 7: 246-57, Sept. ’23. 

Kirchwey, Freda Are You a oye ot 
World Tomorrow 6: 361-62, Dec., 

Klein, Melanie. Zur F 
Imago 9:222-59, Heft 2, ’23. 

Knight, F. B. and Remmers, H. H. 
Fluctuations in Mental Production 


When Motivation Is the Main Variable. 
mg Appl. Psychol. 7: 209-23, Sept. 


Koegel, Otto E. Common Law Mar- 
riage. Family 4:172-75, Nov. ’23. 

Kollarits, Jené. Skizze einer biologisch- 
psy’ chologischen Characteristik unseres 
Zeitalters. Archiv. f. Psychiat. 69: 
243-56, Heft 1-3, ’23. 

Kollontay, Alexandra. Die sexuelle Moral 
und der Kommunismus. Neue Gene- 
ration 19:155-59, Heft 7, 8, 9, ’23. 

Korsch, Karl. Marxismus und Philo- 
sophie. Archiv. f. d. Gesch. des Soz. 

d. Arbeiterbew. 11: 52-121, Heft 1-2, 


E. Psychiatrische Bewegungs- 
bilder. Ztschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. 
Psychiat. 85:609-13, Heft 4-5, ’23. 

Krogh-Jensen, George. Der Unter- 
schied im minnlichen und weiblichen 
Entwicklungstempo und seine Bedeu- 
tung fiir die moderne Koedukations: 
frage. Archiv. f. d. ges. Psychol. 
45:1-82, Heft 1-2, ’23. 

Lee, Edwin A. The Motion Picture as a 
Factor in Public Education. Elem. 
Sch. Jour. 24:184-90, Nov. ’23. 

Lee, Porter E. A Study of Social 
Treatment. Family 4:191-99, Dec. 
23. 

Legewie, Bernhard. Ein Beitrag zur 
Frage der Zwangsneurose und Psychose. 
Ztschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat. 
86:1-10, Heft 1-2, ’23. 

Lehmann-Nitsche, Robert. 
kunde Argentiniens. 


Zur Volks- 
Ztschr. des 
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Vereins fiir Volkskunde 33-34:1-33, 
Heft 1, ’23 

Lew,T.T. China’s Renaissance. China 
Today Through Chinese Eyes: Chap. 
i: 21-53, Nov. ’22. 

Li, T. G. Asia Tsing-Nien Guon-Min 
Yuan Tung—The Youth Movement in 
Asia. The Young China, Vol. II:1-2, 
April, ’20. 

Lindeman, E.C. Is Social Science Social 
Ethics? Survey 51:227-28, Nov. ’23 

Lindsay, J. Le sens de _ |’évolution. 
Scientia 17: 237-50, Oct. ’23; 17:317- 
30, Nov. ’23. 

Lippman, Walter. PublicOpinion. Re- 
viewed by Sandhagen, Anton. Ztschr. 
f. Politik. 13:176-82. Heft 2, ’23 

Lowie,R.H. Psychology, Anthropology, 
and Race. Amer. Anthropol. 25: 291- 
303, July—Sept. ’23. 

Lund, Henrietta J. Case Work Among the 
Indians. Family 4:182-84, Nov. ’23. 

Lyman, Eugene W. Religious Education 
for a New Democracy. Jour. of 
Religion 3:449-57, Sept. ’23. 

MaclInnes, Australian. White 
Migration to the Dominions, I; 
White Migration to the Dominions, IT. 
Contemp. Rev. 124:463-78, Oct. ’23. 

Malgaud, W. Le réle de la logique dans 
la sociologie. Bull Inst. q 
Solvay 4:183-204, Sept. ’23. 

Marcuse, Harry. Reaktionsformen oder 
Formenkreise Archiv. f. Psychiat. u. 
Nervenk. 69:374-05, Heft 4, ’23. 

Maritian, J. Liintelligence: d’aprés 
Maurice Blondel. Rev. de philos. 
23:333-64, July-Aug. 23:484- 
511, Sept.—Oct. ’23. 

Marx, Magdeleine. The New Russian 
Woman; II, The Intellectual. Nation 
117:549-551, Nov. 14, 1923. 

Mathews, Shailer. What may the Social 
Worker Expect of the Church? Jour. 
of Religion 3:632-47, Nov. ’23. 

Menzel, Adolf. Ein neues System der 
Soziologie. Archiv. f. d. Gesch. des 
Soz. u. d. Arbeiterbew. 11:152-60, 
Heft 1, 2, ’23. 

Miller, Herbert Adolphus. The Un- 
mated “Surplus.” World Tomorrow 
6: 364-66, Dec. ’23. 

Montiel, Col. La question du Trans- 
saharien. La Réf. sociale 83:732-46, 
Nov. ’23. 

Moore, Howard R. Unity of Science. 
Monist 33:481-512, Oct. ’23. 

Moore, R. D. Social Life of the Eskimo 
of St. Lawrence Island. Amer. 


Anthropol. 25:339-75, July-Sept. 
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Morgan, E. L. Training for Rural 
Leadership, I; The Missouri Plan. 
Jour. of Social Forces 2: 41-2, Nov. ’23. 

Murphy, Dr. James. Syndicalism in 
Italy. Edinb. Rev. 238:348-61, Oct. 


23. 

Murray, Elsie. Freshman Tests in the 
Small College. Jour. Appl. Psychol. 
7:258-76, Sept. ’23. 

Nichols, Jeannette Paddock. Harnessing 
College Power to Promote Public 
Welfare in the South. Jour. of Soc. 
Forces 2:45-47, Nov., ’23. 

Norton, William J. The Bill for Benevo- 
lence. Survey 51:183-85, Nov. ’23. 
Noyes, C. Reinold. The Weather Chart 
of Population. Yale Rev. 12:813-25, 

July, °23. 

Nuttall, George F. Symbiosis in Animals 
and Plants. Amer. Naturalist 57:449- 
75, Sept.—Oct., ’23. 

Olivier, Sydney. Colour Prejudice. 
Contemp. Rev. 124:448-57, Oct. ’23. 
Olkon, David M. Die Suggestion in der 
Heilkunde. Eine psychologische Ana- 
lyse. Ztschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. 

Psychiat. 86:89-95, Heft 1-2, ’23. 

Oxnam, G. Bromley. The Religious 
Significance of the Rise of the British 
Labor Movement. Meth. Rev. 106: 
904-10, Nov.—Dec. ’23. 

Parmalee, Maurice. Zivilisation und 
Verbrechen. Archiv f. Kriminal. 75: 
259-65, Heft 4, ’23. 

Parsons, Alice Beal. Fashions in Women. 
World Tomorrow 6:371-72, Dec. ’23. 

Parsons, Elsie Clews.. Hopi Wowochim 
Ceremony. Amer. Anthropol. 25:156- 
87, April, ’23. 

P. Descamps. La propriété chez les 
sauvages. Rev. internl. sociol. 31:490- 
505, Sept —Oct. ’23. 

Peck, Martin W. A Case of Multiple 
Personality: Hysteria or Dementia 
Praecox? jour. Abnorm. and Soc. 
Psychol. 17: 274-291, Oct-Dec. ’23. 

Pergolesi, P. Sindacalismo di lavoratori 
intellectuali. Riv. internl. sci. 
sociali 97: 23-33, Sept. ’23. 

Peters, Charles C., and McGraw, Myrtle 
B. Contribution of the Home to the 
Aesthetic Education of Children. 
Jour. of App. Soc. 8:67-83, Nov.-Dec. 


23. 
Polligkeit, W. Notstandsmassnahmen 


zur Sicherstellung der 6ffentlichen 
Fiirsorge. Soziale Praxis. 32:916-20, 
(no. 42) Oct. 18, ’23. 

Porter, Lucius C. The Church in China. 
World Tomorrow 6:342-45, Nov. ’23. 
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Rachfahl, Felix. Behérdenrecht und 
Behérdenorganisation zum Beginne der 
Neuzeit. Jahrb. f. Natl. Oek. y. 
Statist. 121: 209-54, Heft 3, ’23. 

Ratner, Joseph. George Santayana’s 
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